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Dear Sirs: 

Transmitted herewith is the report to the Congress on training 
activities authorized under Part B of Title II of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended. 

This report reviews accomplishments and problems of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and includes a summary of information 
relating to the program through December 31, 1969. 



Sincerely, 




c The President of the Senate 

The Speaker of the House 
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The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Secretary of Labor jointly administer pro- 
grams authorized by the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. These programs are aimed at reducing 
the level of unemployment, offsetting skill shortages, 
and enhancing the skills and productivity of the 
Nation’s work force. The major tool used is education 
and training of those who are cut or a job or are 
working at less than their full potential. 

Under the act the Secretary of Labor must assess 
the need for training, select the trainees, provide 
allowances and other training benefits, and help 
trainees get jobs. He is also responsible for job- 
development programs and experimental and demon- 
stration projects, and for working with employers to 
develop on-the-job training (OJT). 

Contracting for institutional training is a responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Institutional training, carried on in class- 
rooms, shops, and laboratories, focuses primarily on 
skill training. It also includes the basic literacy, 
improved communication and computation skills, 
counseling, and preemployment orientation needed 
to make the enrollee employable. 

Institutional training coupled with OJT projects is 
a further responsibility of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as is institutional ti lining 
offered to residents of redevelopment areas- 
communiries which are severely depressed economic- 
ally— and the instructional aspects of experimental 
and demonstration projects, as well as MDTA training 
in correctional institutions. 

Each year the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is required to report to the Congress on the 
MDTA institutional program. This is the eighth 
annual report. 

The Secretary has delegated his responsibilities 
under the manpower legislation in part to the 
Assistant Secretary of HEW for Education, who cur- 
rently also serves as Commissioner of Education. In 
the Office of Education, the institutional training 
program Is administered by the Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational, and Technical Education. 

About 80 percent of all institutional training fundi 
is spent under agreements between the Commissioner 
of Education and State vocational education agencies. 
The >ther 20 percent is disbursed directly by Federal 
agencies for the national programs described in 
chapter V, The Federal obligation for institutional 
programs in fiscal year 1969 was $196,629,000, which 
was planned to cover the costs of 97,900 authorized 
training opportunities. Only about a third of thii 
total was instruction cost; the rest represented allow- 
ances pa : d to individual trainees. 

These Federal funds for training were augmented 
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by contributions from the States, in a ratio of 1 State 
dollar for each 9 Federal dollars. The act permits 
matching contributions to be in the form of special 
appropriations for manpower training, or in equip- 
ment, facilities, counseling services, or other forms of 
payment in kind. 

During fiscal year 1969 also, Redevelopment Area 
Resident (RAR) projects for institutional training 
were funded under authority of section 241 of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. Their 
approved instructional cost was 15,365,257, and the 
number of enrollees was estimated at 10,500. In- 



cluded in this latter figure are 250 enrollees whose 
training was financed with $203,095 from 1968 
funds. Six RAR proposals, with an instructional cost 
of $974,825, were funded as part of the Concen- 
trated Employment program. RAR projects are a 
joint responsibility of the Department if Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Department of 
Labor, in consultation with the Department of 
Commerce. While final decisions on RAR projects are 
made by these Federal agencies, the projects are 
developed and supervised by the State agencies 
responsible for other MDTA projects. 



MDTA PROGRAM SUMMARY, FISCAL YEARS 1C63-69 



Fiscal Year 


Federal Funds 
Obligated iOOO) 


TralnTng 

Opportunities 

Authorized 


1 Estimated Trainee* 


Percent 

Employed 


New Enrollments 


Completions 


Total: 












1963 69 


$1,867,678 


1,408,300 


1,230,400 


840,200 


73 


1969 


333,037 


190,800 


220,000 


160,000 


73 


Institutional: 












1963-69 


1,352,174 


847,000 


848,400 


566,700 


75 


1969 


196,629 


97,900 


135.000 


96,000 


76 


Orv-th«-|ob: 












1963-69 


316,192 


509,400 


382,000 


273,600 


85 


1969 


66,429 


67,700 


85,000 


65,000 


62 


Part-time and other training 












1967-69 


9,459 


19,600 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


1969 


6,767 


11,700 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Concentrated Employment Program: 1 












1966-69 


102,621 


(3) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1969 


31,696 


(3) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Job Opportunities In the Business Sector: 1 












1967-69 


87,132 


32,300 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1969 


42,517 


13,600 


NA 


NA 


NA 



1 Tha part of the CEP end JOBS program* financed by MOTA funds. 

* Reported with Institutional train##*. 

^Training opportunities (slots) ara not meaningful for CEP because the CfP approach utilizes a variety of program components — 
orientation, basic education, work experience, and other types of job training. An Individual mey ba enrolled In one or several 
components. 
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The MDTA institutional training program, oper- 
ated largely by the Nation’s public and private 
schools, played an important role in manpower 
development and training in fiscal year 1969. The 
program furnished a wide variety of occupational 
skills to unemployed and underemployed enrollees, 
many of whom were seriously disadvantaged in their 
efforts to enter the mainstream of American life. 
MDTA projects also provided communications and 
computation skills, along with prevocational and 
attitudinal training which many of these trainees 
needed in order to become employable. Armed with 
these varied skills, MDTA trainees compiled a record 
of improved employment and earnings-enough to 
move them out of dependency and far more than 
repay the costs of training them. Important as these 
gains were, however, they did not fully measure the 
changes that education and training made in the lives 
of trainees and their families. 

A number of specific program improvements in 
1969 contributed to the effectiveness of the institu* 
tional program. 

• Innovative teaching techniques and materials 
were developed by the schools to help those 
lacking adequate communications and computa- 
tion skills to profit from their training pro- 
grams. 

• Greater thrust was given to providing bilingual 
basic education and skills training for those 
persons who must learn English as a second 
language. 

• The number of skills centers was expanded from 
55 to 69 during the year, thus serving an 
additional 14 communities or geographic areas. 

• Individual scheduling of training was expanded 
in all projects. In the enrollee population, 
characterized by diversity of backgrounds, ma- 
turity, and aptitudes, some individuals needed 
more time and personal instruction than others 
to develop the required skills. Keeping the 
daises at 15*20 enrollees permitted a degree of 
individualized training in all classes. However, 
where courses could be scheduled in sequence, 
minimizing gaps between the end of one sec- 
tion and the beginning of the next, it was 
possible to permit individual emollees to enter 
at any time, to complete each unit of the course 
without reference to the progress of the rest of 
the group, and finish the whole sequence either 
before or after the time period normally fixed 
foe the course. Tbis open-entry /exit method of 
organization minimized one of the recurrent 
problems in MDTA training, which was the need 
to recruit a whole class of trainees befote any 
training could start. 
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Course offerings were expanded, providing new 
job opportunities for disadvantaged trainees. 
Examples are entry-lev^’ occupations in oceano- 
graphic science and exploration, environmental 
control, clerical work in stock exchanges and 
brokerage firms, and continuing impr ovements 
in employment opportunities in health fields. 
Some of these occupations have been opened to 
disadvantaged persons only through MDTA in- 
stitutional training. 

Training programs were being conducted for 
inmates of correctional institutions in 24 States. 
Innovations in other programs, as in Georgia 
and Minnesota, included the use of Teacher 
Corps interns as part of the teaching staff. 

A number of approaches to upgrading were 
used. An experimental program involving eight 
railroad companies and 27 different unions was 
aimed at upgrading railroad employees. Through 
an accelerated program of basic literacy train- 
ing, it was expected to move over a thousand 
low-paid, unskilled men into higher skill levels 
in their companies during a 12-month period. 

A very promising upgrading program for 
State and municipal workers was launched 
under a direct contract with the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Workers CV*ser ladders were established in 
housekeeping and dietary departments and in 
paramedical nursing rkills, 

Many improvements in administrative arrange- 
ments were made to increase trainee opportuni- 
ties, lower unit costs, and improve pretraining 
results. Hie acceleration of State approval of 
MDTA institutional projects, as authorized un- 
der tie 1968 amendments, substantially re- 
duced delays in the start of training. This 
improved trainee acceptance of the projects, 
helped to lower staff turnover, and limited 
frustrations among both staff and trainees. 
Greater utilization of the Nation's private train- 
ing resources was achieved through the de- 
velopment of training programs with the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Centers, the Board 
of Fundamental Education, the Appalachian 
Regional Coined, the United Business Schools 
Association, and the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools, to mention only a 
few. 

The number of Area Manpower Institutes for 
the Development of Staff (AMIDS) was in- 
creased from three to five. AMIDS services were 
thus extended to all the States and to a greater 
number of Individuals and agencies concerned 
with manpower programs and problems. (See 
chapter IV.) 



• Progrei. was made in involving the community 
in MDTA training and in widening the area in 
which the trainee himself is involved. Some 
projects, for example, were following trainee 
progress after completion as a check on the 
effectiveness of training. This required continu- 
ing contacts with employers ?s well as with the 
trainees themselves. These contacts with 
trainees were often best maintained through the 
trainees* friends and acquaintances. The bridges 
thus built between school, employer, and com- 
munity had lasting benefits in improving trainee 
capabilititf and placement, and attracted many 
recruits directly to the institutional program. 
Integration into the community also persuaded 
individuals in the community to volunteer their 
services to the program in a number of different 
capacities. 

• A number of projects were using trainees as 
teacher aides or even assif'ant teachers. Where 
individual trainees progressed more rapidly than 
others in the class, it was frequently valuable 
both to them and the other trainees to use them 
to help the slower members or in other ways to 
assist the instructor in his work. TuC learning of 
the teacher a’de was reinforced, *nd the other 
trainees in the course found a source teaching 
and counseling support which often could be 
supplied in no other way. 

• In many projects an initial week or two was 
devoted to job exploration and to showing 
trainees what employers, and hence the school, 
expect of them. Intake procedures were also 
developed to involve both the trainee and his 
family or close associates in tiie orientation 
process. The effect was to strengthen trainees' 
commitment to the program and enlist the 
cooperation of others whose understanding of 
the goals and problems involved was important 
to their success. 

• During the past year additional cooperative 
programs were developed between MDTA and 
the Adult Basic Education program. ABE is 
providing basic education instruction for a 
number of MDTA skill training projects; in 
some other areas, ABE trainees are referred to 
MDT classes. 

The need for manpower training, particularly 
institutional training, continues strong. Although the 
national unemployment figures have for some time 
hovered at fairly low levels, the rates for specific 
population groups and certain geographical areas have 
consistently remained far above the national aver ge. 
Even in times of brisk demand for labor, many people 



with low educational attainment, lath of marketable 
skills, poor health, and a variety of social and 
economic problems have excessive difficulty hi find- 
ing jobs. They frequently need training in order to 
qualify for placement. If unemployment generally 
should increase substantially, people thus handi- 
capped would be far worse off than they are today. 
Such circumstances might require expansion of the 
program to retrain workers in skills which would lead 
to available jobs. 

Under such a rise in the unemployment rate, the 
institutional program would be able to respond 
quickly, as in the past, to local needs. The ability of 
institutional training to provide individuated ser- 
vices to enrollees is important in meeting localized 
surges in unemployment and in offering the under- 
employed the training and services they need to move 
out of poverty. 

Over the past year the States have demonstrated 
increasing sophistication and capability in discharging 
their greater responsibility for planning and program- 
ing MDTA operations. The Administration’s proposed 
manpower legislation, currently under consideration 
in the Congress, provides for turning over to the 
direct control of the States a still larger proportion of 
the MDTA institutional program. 

In order to provide effective Federal leadership in 
this period of increased State authority, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary 
of Labor have set up a John Committee on Man- 
power Programs. This committee will also provide 
strong support for the administrative decisions 
needed to implement the manpower program under 
the Administration’s proposed legislation. 

Within the MDTA institutional financial resources 
available to them, the States should allocate a greater 
proportion to institutional training and particularly 
to skills centers. It is important in the State program- 
ing of funds allotted for manpower training to make 
full use of the institutional projects already in 
operation, and to avoid setting up new facilities 
duplicating those already available. 

The States should make strong efforts to enroll the 
more seriously disadvantaged individuals in the insti- 
tutional training program. The ability of this program 
to recruit, train, and place people who are without 
jobs or who are working at low wages and at less than 
their capacity has been demonstrated (see chapter 
VI). Equally important, however, may be the ability 
of such projects to seek out and enroll persons- 
young or old, black or white, competent In language 
skills or at the edge of dliteracy-who for some reason 
are not looking for work. The reasons for their 
‘’dropping out" may be many and com pel ling- for 
example, past disa, ntments in finding a job, a 



conviction that the kinds of jobs they want are not 
open to them, and the threat of losing their welfare 
status before they, are secure in a job. Whatever the 
reason, the MDTA program has helped many such 
dropouts to escape fiom dependency into a produc- 
tive, self-reliant life. 

Both part-time and full-time institutional pro- 
grams for the upgrading of underemployed persons 
will be an important part of manpower training in the 
future. The past year has seen steady growth in 
programs offered for part of the training day or in the 
hours after 4 p.m. and before 8 a.m. In 1969 the 
number of trainees authorized for part-time pro- 
grams, though still small, increased almost 50 percent 
over the 1968 figure. Interested employers cooper- 
ated in setting up a number of projects to supply 
occupational skill training, basic literacy training, or 
both to many employees with inadequate back- 
ground, education, and occupational competence. 

These programs are generally offered at a time 
when classroom and laboratory space might otherwise 
be idle; thus they contribute to fuller and more 
economical use of facilities and staff. For the 
economy as a whole, upgrading programs offer the 
further advantage of moving individuals into better 
jobs while opening up lower-level jobs to persons 
previously unemployed or working in a less satisfac- 
tory situation. 

The growing shortage of highly skilled professional 
and technical persons adds new impetus to the search 
for ancillary jobs which can be filled by persons with 
lower educational qualifications. At the same time, a 
major problem in employing disadvantaged persons 
has been the lack of positions which offered good pay 
and community standing, and for which they were 
therefore willing to train. This combination offers the 
potential for much needed new opportunities for 
minority groups and other persons largely limited in 
the past to service occupations. 

More programs should be developed offering new 
skills, akin to the courses recently made available for 
technicians in environmental pollution control, the 
oceanographic sciences, etc. These programs offer 
unemployed and underemployed disadvantaged per- 
sons training opportunities for careers in new occupa- 
tions. Programs should also aim at meeting skills 
shortages. 

The construction of career ladders in the new 
subprofessional occupations is a very important as- 
pect of State operations in connection with upgrading 
and employing the disadvantaged. These new career 
Udders are needed to ensure a flow of people into the 
occupations and to maximize upward mobility. A 
system of skill ladders would help maintain a number 
of openings at the entry level and at the tame time 



provide promotion potential into more demanding 
and remunerative work. 

The prison training projects authorized under 
section 251 of the Manpjwer Development and 
Training Act a/e regarded by prison officials as a 
highly useful means of preventing recidivism among 
inmates. Although the legislative authorization for 
these projects will expire in 1970, they can be written 
as part of the regular State program. The use of State 
and local prison funds to help finance these training 
projects should be investigated, since such projects 
offer benefits for prison operations as well as for the 
later lives of the prisoners who participate in them, 

Provision of services to trainees who require 
medical, legal, or other assistance if they are to 
complete their skill training and get jobs has become 
an important part of the institutional program. The 



increasing responsibility of the States for manpower 
training entails recognition that these services will 
continue to be needed to retain and extend the 
viability of the program. 

Institutional training has grown in many direc- 
tions, developing new aspects and goals far different 
from those apparent in 1962 or even 1965. The 
program has an impact on developments in many 
fields— vocational education, community services, 
teacher training, introduction of new skills, planning 
for upward mobility of disadvantaged persons, and 
many more. The outlook for the seventies is for 
increased pressure to expand these resources and 
capabilities, and for closer cooperation between the 
manpower program and the other programs, Federal 
and non-Federal, aimed at solving the problems of the 
cities and the Nation. 



I. institutional 
training: 

courses and trainees 



The country's manpower gaining program has 
grown from a modest 210,000 new enrolleesin 1962 
to over 1 Vi million in 1969. 1 Of the authorizations in 
fiscal year 1969, 177,300 were in MDTA training. In 
1970 and 1971 the total enrollment for all programs 
is expected to be still larger. 

The prim iry goal of the institutional training 
program is to equip undereducated unemployed 
people with the skills they need to enter industry, 
business, or public employment. In 1969 institutional 
programs enrolled 135,000 compared to 140,000 in 
the previous year. The institutional total for the fiscal 
year includes 10,500 trainees in redevelopment area 
resident projects and 2,300 in correctional institu- 
tions, but not trainees in coupled on-the-job programs 
or in experimental and demonstration projects. The 
number of trainees enrolled in OJT programs (“regu- 
lar” and coupled) decreased from 101,000 in fiscal 
year 1568 to 85,000 in fiscal year 1969. 

Although the number of new institutional en- 
rollees was less than in the previous year, the nrmber 
of trainees completing institutional training rose by 
4,000 in 1969. From 1968 to 1969 the number of 
institutional program participants employed after 
training increased from 64,500 to 71,000. 

Increasingly, also, during the past year MDTA 
institutional training has focused on preparing under* 
employed people to move into more demanding and 
better paid jobs. This upgrading training may be 
supplied in part-time classes to individuals who 
remain on the payroll of the company while diey 
learn the language and occupational skills they need 
to move to better jobs within the organization. IVhere 
the challenge of upgrading is too great to be met 
through part-time training, full-time courses ire or- 
ganized to build on the competence the individual has 
already acquired a^d prepare him for a different job. 

The Occupations Offered 

The courses offered in institutional training cover 
a wide range of occupational fields. The largest 
number of trainees goes into clerical and sales work, 
where the largest single area is stenography and 
typing. A slightly smaller proportion goes into the 



* Source: Special Analysis of Federal Manpower Programs, 
Bureau of the Budget. Discussion of training in the present 
report U limited to MDTA institutional training, including 
the classroom component in coupled on-the-job programs 
and the still small “part-time and ot'ncr M programs. Other 
programs funded in whole or In part under MDTA, such as 
the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) pro- 
gram, the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), and 
tegular OJT, are not discussed here. The same li true for 
other programs which may include institutional training, such 
as the Job Corps, the vocational rehabilitation program, and 
the Work Incentive (WIN) program. 
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machine trades, about equally divided between pro- 
duction operators and repairmen. The proportion in 
structural work has increased somewhat over the 
years, where the largest single trade taught is welding. 
About three out of five trainees go into the major 
fields of cleriral and sales work, machine trades, and 
structural work. 

Training in service occupations has accounted fora 
substantial proportion of the trainees, although the 
proportion appears to be declining. The largest 
proportion of these enroEees trains for hospital 
occupations. The decline in the proportion of trainees 
going into service occupations is about matched by 
the rise in the proportion going into the clerical and 
sales field. The more skilled occupations in medical 
and health fields account for about half of all 
professional and technical trainees. 

One of the important features of institutional 
training is the flexibility to offer a course in a 
particular occupation for which an immediate de- 
mand exists in one area, and to move the program to 
another location when the demand is satisfied. In 
addition, courses in new occupational areas are 
developed each year. For example, in 1969 trainees 
we/e enrolled in a new course, aimed particularly at 
disadvantaged persons, which offered l» lining in skills 
required in stock brokerage and financial houses. For 
the fust time substantial numbers of persons from 
minority groups were trained for jobs as brokerage 
clerks. The acute need for additional workers led the 
brokerage companies to cooperate with the Newark 
skills center in setting up the required training, and 
they have employed the trainees who satisfactorily 
completed the course. 

Similarly, the trainees who completed training as 
oceanographic aides were highly successful in getting 
jobs in their new field. The course, which was 
developed the year before, graduated its first class in 
1969. Of the 31 graduates, 24 are now working as 
oceanographic aides. Their wages average 1108 a 
week, or $2.70 per hour. Many of the enrolled were 
unemployed before they entered training; those who 
were employed reported average vreekly ean.ings 
before training of $71. ; ^ 

Within the occupational fields in which training is 
available, trainees are increasingly offered a number 
of alternative levels of skU 1 and competence. The 
development and extension of the concept of occupa- 
tional clutters has been an Important gain of the past 
year. Described in detail in chapter lit, die purpose of 
occupational clusters It to provide a number of broad 
skill areas withbt which trainees of widely varying 
potential can find the specific occupation and skill 
level which best suits them. The cluster arrangement 
offers die trainee the grounding common to the 
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whole cluster, with specialization as indicated by his 
interests and aptitudes. A trainee assigned to a clerical 
cluster, for example, may move into stenography, 
key-punch operation, or typing according to his 
interests and aptitudes, without loss of time. Trainees 
also gain from the introduction at the relevant point 
of related materials from other parts of the cluster. 

Who Are the Trainees? 

In 1969 the institutional program enrolled a higher 
proportion of disadvantaged 2 persons than ever be- 
fore. The nirnber of disadvantaged persons in 1969 
was 90,450 ^ j7 percent of all institutional trainees), 
as compared to 91,000 trainees, or 65 percent of the 
total, in 1968. 

The proportion of unemployed in the institutional 
program in 1969 was very high; 80 percent of the 
enrollees were unemployed at the time they entered 
training. 

For a number of years, unemployment has been 
particularly high among young people, particularly 
young Negro men. This has led to the organization of 
a number of MDTA special youth projects. Young 
people are by no means limited to special youth 
projects, however, and in fact the proportion of 
young people among all enrollees is very high, and 
their participation in the program as a whole is 
strong. In 1969, 51,300 young people under 22 were 
enrolled in the institutional manpower training p-o- 
grams, which was 37 percent of total enrollment. This 
compares with 53,400 trainees and 39 percent of 
total enrollment in 1968. Of the 1969 total youth, 59 
percent were male and 41 percent female, as against 
58 percent and 42 percent, respectively, in 1968. 

The proportion of women in institutional training 
has remained practically unchanged, although it 
declined slightly from 45 percent in 1968 to 44 
percent in 1969. 

The proportion of nonwhite trainees, 41 percent 
in 1967, reached 49 percent in 1968 and dropped to 
44 percent in 1969. 

Handicapped persons have increased their share of 
total enrollment, moving frorti 9 percent of the total 
in 1968 to 11 perceit in 1969. Tfieir proportion in 
the regular OJT program has been somewhat 
smaller— 6 percent cf the total enrollment in both 
1968 and 1969. 

Of special interest is the enrollment of veterans. 
From 1967 through 1969, 29 percent of the male 



2 By definition of the Manpower Administration in 1969, 
a disadvantaged trainee was a poor perron who did not have 
suitable employment trtd who war tidier (1) a rchool 
dropoot, (2) a member of a minority, (1) under 22, {4) over 
44, or (5J handicapped. 
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trainee! were veterans. In 1969, 10 percent of the 
veterans were aged 21 or iess. The Importance of the 
institutional program in speeding the transition of 
veterans to civilian life U clearly Indicated by these 
proportions. 

’968, 13 percent 118,200) of institutional 




trainees were in skills centers. This relatively new 
type of institution is discussed at length in chapter 
III. In fiscal year 1969, the proportion of trainees in 
skills centers grew to 17 percent, accounting for a 
total of 22,950 trainees. In spite of the increased 
enrollment in skills centers, the centers were still 
operating far below their capacity. 

Evidence hzs accumulated that disadvantaged 
workers who have had a period of job orientation, 
basic education as needed, and classroom instruction 
in line with their abilities and goals have performed 
well on the job, and are increasingly acceptable to 
employers. The skills centers, which offer this com- 
bination of training opportunities, Have consistently 
taken the highest proportion of disadvantaged per- 
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sons Into their programs. In 1969, for example, 64 
percent of their enrollees had less than a high school 
education. Only 56 percent of trainees in other 
institutional programs and 52 percent In. regular 
MDTA OJT programs were in this category. 

Well over half the trainees in skills centers (55 
percent) were nonwhites, compared with 42 percent 
of the trainees enrolled in other institutional pro- 
grams. Skills center enrollments also accounted for a 
larger share of the young trainees. In 1969, 43 
percent of skills center enrollees, as compared with 
36 percent of other institutional trainees and 36 
percent of the OJT trainees, were under age 22. 



GREATER PROPORTION OF SKILLS CENTER 
TRAINEES ARE DISADVANTAGED 



Percent of Percent of 

trainee* in trainee* fn 

skills center* other training 





FY-69 


FY-68 


FY-69 


FY-68 


School dropouts 


64 


66 


56 


69 


21 years of ege or younger 


43 


46 


36 


37 


Negro and other minority race 


65 


66 


42 


48 


Unemployed 


65 


68 


79 


79 


Public assistance recipient 


15 


13 


13 


13 


Eligible for allowance 


87 


93 


79 


81 



Cooperative Manpower Planning 

The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS), now 3 years old, is an attempt to coordi- 
nate State and focal manpower programs. The pur- 
pose is to make available the necessary training, 
services, and facilities with a minimum of duplication 
and a maximum of cooperative effort. The system has 
during the past year grown increasingly effective in 
articulating the needs of people with manpower 
program resources and facilities. 

CAMPS is composed of agencies concerned with 
manpower development and training. Many examples 
of cooperation and linkage between programs have 
been developed and carried out through CAMPS. 
Among the most successful examples of cooperation 
ari programs offering child day-care services, health 
services, or legal services to enrollees of manpower 
training classes in MDTA skills centers. 

Every effort is being made within the Federal, 
State, and local educational agencies administering 
MDTA programs to offer their full support to CAMPS 
and in turn to help mobilize the full resources of the 
other agencies. 
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The Division of Manpower Development and 
Training has authorized the State education agencies 
to employ a person to coordinate their programs and 
efforts with State and area CAMPS committees. This 
has increased the effectiveness of the education 
agencies’ participation in the manpower program and 
has also made them more responsive to the needs of 
poor people. 

MDTA Advisory Committees 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare participates actively in national and regional 
manpower advisory committees. The National Man- 
power Advisory Committee, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, advises him and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in regard to carrying 
out their duties under the act. Membership on this 
committee and two sub:ommittees (the Subcommit- 
tee on Training and the Subcommittee on Research) 
includes representatives of labor, management, educa- 
tion, training, agriculture, and the general public. 

The regional manpower advisory committees are 
associate bodies of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee, with parallel membership. The bound- 
aries of these 10 regional committees conform 
generally to the 10 regional boundaries of HEW and the 
Department of Labor’s Manpower Administration. 
The committees advise the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
courses of action pertaining to manpower policy, and 
they identify emerging manpower problems in their 
regions, and mobilize support for manpower pro- 
grams. 

The fields of interest of all of these advisory 
committees have been broadened to include man- 
power problems in related programs under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 as amended, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended, the 
Publv Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, . ,d the Model Cities Program under Title I of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966. 

State and local advisory manpower committees 
also exist in many locations. Work has been under 
way for some time to ascertain the amount of overlap 
in the functions of these various levels of committees 
and to advise on recommended fields of specializa- 
tion. It is of particular importance to coordinate the 
work of these committees with that of the vocational 
education ?.dvisory councils established under the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1968. 
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II. institutional 
training in 
classroom and shop 




Some skills may be acquired on the job through 
observation, learning by doing, and some instruction 
from a supervisor or coworker. Other skills, along 
with an understanding of why certain operations 
must be performed, require longer and more 
thorough instruction. Institutional training programs 
offer classroom, laboratory, shop, and work-place 
simulation experiences by which trainees are prepared 
for employment or for full productivity and upgrad- 
ing on the job. 

Institutional training may precede placement on a 
job or it may be given to trainees who are already at 
work. The institutions offering this skill training, 
related instruction* and basic education may be skills 
centers, comprehensive high schools, private trade 
schools, area vocational schools, junior or community 
colleges, colleges or universities, labor or industrial 
organizations, or business establishments. Most insti- 
tutional training programs operate under current 
business and industrial patterns of hours, rest periods, 
discipline, grooming, etc. 

MDTA training is provided in separate projects, 
each offering training in a specific skill, or in 
multioccupations projects, grouped to share adminis- 
trative* supervisory, and service staffs. It is also 
provided in conjunction with on-the-job (OJT) train- 
ing, where classroom work is “coupled” to supple- 
ment and extend what the trainees learn at the work 
place. Institutional training components are also 
included as part of the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP), the Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS), and the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN). 

Singfa Skill Projects 

Once the major type of MDTA skill training, the 
separately financed project imparting a single skill 
became less common in 1969. It still constitutes an 
important form of organization in many communities 
where the number of unemployed or underemployed 
persons is too small to justify a hrger training 
program, but where specific needs for more limited 
training are pressing. These projects may also be 
developed to meet a limited demand for persons 
trained in a specific skill, or as a means of assessing 
the practicality of a particular type of program or 
approach. A number of single projects have been 
organized, for example, to teach licensed practical 
nursing, welding, typing, or other skills. Where the 
demand is relatively small but continuous, the single- 
cocupation project may be rescheduled many times. 
Usually training is conducted* for 40 hours per week. 

Multioccupations Projects 

In major population centers* or in rural areas 
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where a number of centrally located projects can 
serve a scattered population, groups of projects have 
developed around a vocational school or a new 
training institution set up by the State authorities 
responsible for MDTA training. This combination 
may be developed as a multioccupations project, 
which permits the economical organization of admin- 
istrative services and makes it possible to improve 
staff guidance and direction, utilize the experience 
and resources of similar projects in other areas, 
improve teacher training and staff development, and 
establish the network of services needed by enrollees. 

The typical multioccupations training project 
offers full-time (40 hours per week) preparation for 
five or six different occupations, sometimes more. 
Prevocational training, which permits a trainee to 
“sample” several occupational fields, may be pro- 
vided to widen the range of occupational choice. The 
multi occupations project also offers counseling and 
basic education for trainees who need these special 
services. 

The first job-training program for people in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands was set up in 
1969. It vses both institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing in multioccupations projects. Three projects, on 
Ponape in the Caroline Islands and Sripan in the 
Marianas, »vill train 185 people. On Ponape, 120 
people will receive classroom training for 10 weeks, 
while 25 people will receive on-the-job training for 
the same length of rime. The Saipan project will train 
40 people for 26 weeks in construction and maritime 
occupations. The construction workers will receive 
training wages of 50 cents to $1.20 an hour, although 
the prevailing wage in the area is about 40 cents an 
hour. The purpose is to bring their wages more into 
line with wages in the other territories. 

Skills Center! 

Increasingly, the relatively new type of institution 
called the skills center provides classroom training for 
the manpower program. Manpower training skills 
centers are a major resource for institutional man- 
power training, particularly among the disadvantaged. 

All institutional manpower training, whether or- 
ganized in single or multioccupations projects or in 
skills centers, is aimed at providing an effective means 
of teaching unemployed and underemployed persons 
the bade skill they need to become adequately 
employed, ia the skills centers, however, the various 
projects reinforce each other. Together, they can 
develop services and staff support to a degree that 
none of them could support alone. A skills center can 
develop skills training in clusters of skills (see chapter 
III) within which an in dividual can fit into elemen- 
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tary or advanced work at his own level of capacity 
and aptitude. He can also, where necessary, step aside 
from his skills training temporarily to repair any 
deficiencies in reading, writing, and mathematics 
which have become apparent, and then return to the 
skills training ready to proceed on a stronger base. 

MDTA trainees, usually unfamiliar with the kinds 
of jobs that arc available and the nature of the work 
they will be performing, often find that a related 
activity has more appeal for them than the occupa- 
tion to which they were originally assigned. In the 
skills center, the individual can acquire more informa- 
tion about the opportunities open to him and can 
find out for himself where his interests and talents lie. 
A basic resource underlying this flexibility and 
breadth of choice is the development of clusters of 
related skills in the skills center and the juxtaposition 
of skills so that the trainee can sample a number of 
different kinds of work. 

Manpower training projects also have other re- 
sources which assist the trainee in making the most 
effective use of his training. Guidance and counseling 
are an important part of all skills training, offered by 
the instructor as a baric element of informing the 
trainee about the job for which he is being trained. 
Where the group of trainees is larger, trained coun- 
selors can also be included in the staff. These 
counselors work directly with the instructor and the 
trainee to detect problem situations and find solu- 
tions in order to support the trainee's performance 
and help him to complete the preparation he needs to 
get and hold a job. 

Part-time and Upgrading Projects 

Institutional manpower training projects are also 
organized for part-time training of employed person* 
who need upgrading to meet specific skill shortages or 
to improve their job opportunities in general. Train- 
ing for more than 11,700 trainees was authorized in 
part-time training courses in 1969, compared with 
training authorized for 7,500 trainees in 1968. The 
State of Illinois this year, as last, made greatest use of 
this type of training, again planning training for over 
2,000 persons. 

These courses usually provide from 6 to 18 hours 
of training per week to people identified by their 
employers as being likely to benefit from this 
instruction. In some instances, the training also 
includes basic education to improve the literacy skills 
of those working at low levels and thus help them to 
find their way into higher level jobs. The fact that a 
number of employers have renewed their affiliations 
with such projects a number of times is evidence that 
their impact is positive and practical. However, the 
part-time training program is still so small that its 
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efficacy as a major mode of manpower training is not 
known. With the enactment of Family Assistance, 
covering those working full time, the role of part-time 
trailing may become much larger. Further research 
and evaluation in this area are essential. 

A number of such courses in the New York 
metropolitan area, for example, have qualified as 
licensed practical nurses hundreds of women who 
formerly worked at low wages as nurse aides, kitchen 
help, or other types of unskilled labor. 

Private Schools 

Under the act, private schools should be used for 
manpower training where they can provide equip- 
ment or services not ?vailable in public institutions or 
where, at comparable cost, they can offer equivalent 
training, avoid the necessity of setting up a special 
class, or more quickly reduce unemployment or 
manpower shortages. Private schools may accept 
individual referrals or establish classes in a given skill. 

Individual Referrals 

Setting up a whole class for one occupation is 
sometimes not practical. The number of potential 
enrollees may be too small, or individuals may have 
special needs not common to a group of trainees, or 
the demand for persons trained in a particular skill 
may be quite limited either because of the nature of 
the skill or because of a sparse population. In these 
circumstances, tra’nees may be referred individually 
or in small groups to education and training programs 
conducted in other public or private facilities. Many 
States rely heavily on private schools to train indi- 
viduals enrolled separately or in small groups. These 
programs must, of course, meet the standards pre- 
scribed in HEW regulations. 

In 1969, some 7,000 trainees were individually 
referred, as against 6,000 in 1968. The types of 
training to which they went and the locations from 
which they came covered a wide range. The Statei 
which made most use of hdividuaJ referrals were 
Texas with 10 percent of the total, Washington with 
7 percent, Indiana with 5 Vi percent, and Maryland 
with 4 percent. ' , , j 

Variety of Skills Taught 

The range of occupations for which institutional 
training is provided is very wide. It includes such 
divergent skills as aircraft assemblers and animal- 
keepers, bricklayers and mine machinery mechanics, 
cosmetologists and licensed practical nurses, among 
hundreds of other specific skills. These may be 
classified in nine ma}or groups, corresponding to major 
headings in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
(See appendix tables C-l and C-2.) 



The proportion of all trainees who prepared for 
managerial, professional, and technical jobs was 12 
percent in 1967, 15 percent in 1968, and 14 percent 
in 1969. The share of trainees preparing for jobs in 
clerical and sales occupations grew from 20 percent 
of the total in 1967 and 1968 to 25 percent in 1969. 

On the other hand, the proportion of trainees in the 
service occupations declined from 17 percent in 1967 
and 15 percent in 1968 to 12 percent in 1969. These 
changes reflect a shift in MDTA offerings to higher 
paying occupations, the upgrading of individual 
trainees, and an effort to provide training in the type 
of jobs that offer enrollees a sense of status in the 
community. 

Basic Education 

The primary goal of MDTA training, now as in the 
past, is to help individuals to get the training they 
need to qualify for satisfactory jobs. Once enrolled in 
occupational training, however, many trainees are 
unable to progress in their chosen skill training 
without remedial and refresher courses in basic 
education. Others need basic education before start- 
ing skill training. An essential part of many institu- 
tional training programs, therefore, is instruction in 
the communications skills and mathematics. These 
are now included in all types of projects, whether 
developed by public schools, business and industrial 
firms, unions, associations, private schools, or other 
agencies. Basic education courses include intensive 
elementary education in arithmetic, reading, writing, 
and related language skills; they sometimes extend to 
helping the trainee acquire the equivalent of a high 
school diploma. 

About 16 million persons in the Nation between 
the ages of 18 and 64 do not read, write, or compute 
well enough to compete successfully for most of 
today's jobs* No count is available of the proportion 
of these functionally illiterate persons who have jobs, 
but it is clear that most of those employed are poorly 
paid, often in seasonal or temporary work. When they 
lose a job, they find it increasingly difficult to get 
another, and moving up the job ladder is rare. One 
company, for example, which still hires large numbers 
of laborers, reports that almost a thousand of its 
workers have never moved out of the lowest job * 
category in the company, because most of them are 
unable to read and write well enough to apply for 
transfer and perform the work required at the next 
higher level. Remedial education alone may not 
overcome all the reasons for their failure to move 
ahead. Experience in the institutional training pro- 
pam, however, suggests that as working people 
acquire communications skills, they also acquire the 
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information and drive they need to advance on the 
job. 

In MDTA training, to speed up the trainees’ ability 
to profit from skill training, basic education is offered 
either before or with these other types of training: 

Language and communications skills needed to 
perform effectively on the job and to get along 
satisfactorily with coworkers and others. 

Occupational computation skills required in jobs 
that involve measurement, weighing, counting, nu- 
merical records, etc. 

Empbyability skills and adjustment to assist those 
who have never worked or whose work experience 
has been limited to domestic, agricultural, or casual 
labor. 

Graduation from a New York City MDTA program 
in September 1968 was an unusual event, illustrating 
the problem of language skills among non-English- 
speaking trainees. Diplomas were awarded to 131 
Chinese immigrants who had entered training with a 
minimal command of spoken English, and announce- 
ment was made that they were placed in jobs for 
which they had been trained. This ceremony marked 
the first stage in an on-the-job training project which 
by the end of July 1969 had trained over 150 Chinese 
with great success. 

As of January of that year nearly 17,000 Chinese 
nationals were living in the New York metropolitan 
areas as permanent residents. Although some came 
with education and training, they were limited, 
primarily by oral language disability, inadequate 
vocational skill, and cultural tradition, to the eco- 
nomic confines of the overcrowed Chinese com- 
munity. They needed help in learning to adapt their 
skills to a new working situation. Many could read 
and write English, but not speak it, and in addition 
were unfamiliar with naturalization procedures and 
the requirements of American citizenship. 

Occupations represented in the program were 
key-punch operation, typing, auto service, radio and 
television repair, an£ business machine operation. The 
occupadons were chosen to help fill demonstrated 
occupational needs in the metropolitan area, to help 
offset rising delinquency in the community, and to 
help promote acculturation with other Individuals 
and groups in the society at targe. This project has 
improved job levels and earnings and has shortened 
unemployment periods for these trainees. It has also 
demonstrated the value of providing proper occupa- 
tional and language skills, plus counseling and help 
from the local community. 

Guidance and Counseling 

The counselor stimulates the development of 
personal skills which trainees need to succeed in 



training and in their jobs. Manpower trainees come to 
the MDTA program with a variety of handicaps which 
prevent them from obtaining a job or which limit 
them to sporadic or low-wage employment. These 
handicaps must be identified and corrected early so 
that the trainees can profit from remedial and skill 
training. 

To accomplish this, the counselor must have 
comprehensive knowledge of community agencies 
and available services. Frequently, he must arrange 
for manpower trainees to be given priority for health 
and other services if their failure to receive the service 
would result in poor performance or inability to carry 
on the training. Among the many special trainee 
problems which counselors must identify early and 
strive to overcome are difficulties of: 

The educationally deficient: those who are school 
dropouts and those who have been forced out, the 
non-English speaking, those who have never attended 
school, and those who attended but whose reading 
and computational skills are below the eighth-grade 
level. 

The physically, mentally, or emotionally handi- 
capped: persons needing medical attention, dental 
care, glasses, hearing aids, etc.; or those who are 
suffering from malnutrition and other physical ail- 
ments. Also included are the antisocial, the extremely 
shy, the highly emotional, those with low self-esteem, 
the chronic failures, those having very low intelli- 
gence, and the mentally retarded. 

The long-term unemployed: persons including 
those who have not developed good work attitudes, 
feel hopeless, live from day to day are dependent on 
charity as a way of life. 

Older workers: persons who need new skills or 
upgrading to become employable and may have poor 
health and be limited in choice of jobs. 

Members of minority groups: persons, often from 
a high unemployment area with substandard housing, 
who typically have had a poor education and suffer 
from a feeling of rejection by society. 

Disadvantaged young people: young people who 
come from an inadequate home environment; have 
low aspirations and poor attitude toward work and 
toward society; and lack motivation or goals. 

li m prison releasees: these persons need help in 
readjusting to society. Their job opportunities are 
severely limited, and they may need bonding to 
secure a job. 

Often, of course, a single trainee may be burdened 
by two or more of these handicaps. As a result, he 
may need individual attention from the instructor, as 
well as a good deal of personal assistance from the 
counselor and the staff making referrals to com- 
munity services. 



Through group and individual counseling, the 
counselor helps the trainee examine his own prob- 
lems, often for the first time. While the immediate 
goal for each trainee is to acquire a skill which will 
offer employment, counseling provides the assistance 
to help him complete his training and adapt ^o 
employment. 

Counselors work very closely with instructors and 
other staff members in a cooperative effort toward 
the common goal of employment of the trainee. In 
the best counseling efforts, all staff members are 
practicing good counseling techniques. Instructors are 
involved in counseling regardless of their specialty, 
occupational training, or basic education. They plan 
their classes to give trainees the opportunity to work 
together as a team and try to ensure that trainees 
experience some success each day in the classroom. 
All staff members try to show each trainee that 
someone is concerned and interested in his success. 
An important part of the obligation of MDTA staff 
persons is the transmission of all relevant information 
on the trainee to the Employment Service (ES) 
counselor for his use in counseling, placing, and 
following the trainee’s progress after he leaves the 
program. Equally, the Employment Service counselor 
is responsible for transmitting to the MDTA staff the 
data collected in the course of their work with 
enrollees. 

Prison Programs 

Few inmates released from prison are equipped 
with the necessary skills or have had job counseling to 
enable them to compete in the job market. These 
deficiencies, coupled with the severe handicap of a 
prison record, increase the probability that a former 
inmate will commit another crime and return to 
prison. To test ihe hypothesis that crime is related to 
unsuccessful work experience and that improving 
employability through vocational training and related 
services can inhibit recidivism, Congress in 1966 
authorized experimental and demonstration projects 
in prisons, using funds authorized by section 251 of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

The program was expanded significantly in 1969. 
As of December, 44 projects had been funded in 
Federal, State, and county institutions in 26 States. 
They were providing training opportunities for 4,000 
men and women at a cost of $4.8 million. The 
average educational level of the inmates participating 
is eighth grade or below in 31 out of the 36 projects. 
Most training occurs within the institution, although 
a few programs individually refer prisoners to schools, 
manpower training skills centers, or other training 
institutions where State law permits. In release 
programs of this type, the individual leaves early in 



the morning and returns to spend the night at the 
prison. 

The Apalachee Correctional Institution for youth- 
ful offc iders, on the shores of Lake Seminole in 
northwest Florida, has been operating a training 
program for about 750 inmates between ages 16 and 
22. Of these, approximately 115 were selected to 
participate in the MDTA program. They received skill 
training, basic literacy training, job and personal 
counseling, and placement. An additional counselor 
was hired for this project, and an employment servicr: 
counselor was assigned to work with them. Skill 
training was offered in auto mechanics, culinary arts, 
small appliance repair, motor rewinding, farm ma- 
chinery repair, and welding. Both classroom work and 
on-the-job training were provided. In addition, a 
library program within the vocational curriculum is 
being assessed as part of this project. The library 
contains many resources based on the occupational 
training offered. The contribution of this resource to 
the enrollee’s ability to use his training should be 
considerable. 

Selection for participation was based on several 
criteria, including a history of previous unemploy- 
ment and a scheduled release date from prison ne?r 
the completion of training. The S20 weekly incentive 
payment (in lieu of allowances) which the trainees 
received enabled them to accumulate over $600 by 
their release date instead of the traditional $25 and a 
suit of clothes. Trainee comments have indicated that 
this combination of skill training and nestegg may be 
of great help to these young men in getting jobs and 
leading productive lives. 

The Buford Rock Quarry, a maximum security 
prison for incorrigibles, was converted to the Georg'a 
Training and Development Center, an institution for 
youthful first offenders. At the same time, a Man- 
power Development and Training Center was or- 
ganized in the prison. Nearly 200 people ah' rovr 
being trained in auto mechanics, drafting, small 
gasoline engine repair, welding, building maintenance, 
cosmetology, and bricklaying. In addition, the in- 
mates may take remedial education, including prepa- 
ration for a high school equivalency diploma. Some 
of the remedial education classes arc taught by 
Teacher Corps enrollees, who are in a 2-year program 
aiming at master's degrees in adult education and 
teacher certification at the University of Georgia. 
Two other teachers, who supervise the interns, and 
two counselors are also on the staff of the prison 
project. 

Another prison which is using Teacher Corps 
interns in its educational and (raining programs is the 
Minnesota State Prison in Stillwater. The prison 
provides (raining in the following occupations: truck* 
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body builder, welding, production machine operator, 
mechanical drafting, duplicating machine operator, 
and electronics mechanic. In addition an individual 
referral project is being conducted. The courses are 
open ended so the trainees enter and leave through- 
out the year. The men receive an average of 6 months 
of training. The drafting course, however, generally 
requires a full year for proficiency. 

A total of 170 inmates will receive training over a 
1-year period. Trainees receive skill training for 6 
hours a day and spend the other 2 hours in basic 
education, prevocational services, and employment 
orientation. The Teacher Corpsmen in this program 
are working toward careers in correctional institu- 
tions. Most are being trained as instructors, some as 
counselors or social workers. They are working 
toward a Bachelor of Science or Master of Arts degree 
in the College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota and will also receive teacher certification. 

Seventy-five men are to be trained in five occupa- 
tional areas in the Utah State Prison at Provo, Utah. 
Each trainee will also receive remedial and trade- 
related education and employment orientation con- 
currently with the vocational courses, which last from 
38 to 52 weeks. The occupations for which they will 
be trained are: auto service mechanic, auto body 
repair, diesel mechanic, machine set-up operator, and 
electrical appliance repairman. 
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This program is specifically directed to the short- 
term prisoner. The median age of the participants is 
27 years and the median academic achievement level 
is 6.8 years. Prison terms average 18 months. Final 
selection for participation in the program is made by 
the treatment team, which includes prison officials, 
the Inter-Agency Council on Public Offenders, and 
representatives from the employment service. They 
administer the General Aptitude Test Battery and 
have a personal interview with each potential trainee 
after reviewing the presentence investigation of the 
Adult Probation and Parole Department and the 
evaluation of the prison psychologist. 

Participants in this program are housed in the 
Therapeutic Community, a minimum security area. 
Successful completion of the course leads to favor- 
able consideration for parole. The program is divided 
into three phases. Phase I is vocational, remedial, and 
related education. Phase II is prerelease training. For 
2 weeks at the conclusion of occupation training, the 
inmates have employment interviews and t^ke field 
trips to shops. This smooths the transition from 
prison to the outside world. In phase HI, after release, 
former participants are provided with counseling, 
further academic and vocational training as necessary, 
and job development and placement. Counseling is 
provided by the Employability Development Center 
and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
also provides academic and vocational training. 






III. skills centers 
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When manpower training was redirected, in 1965, 
to serve a larger proportion of disadvantaged persons, 
experience with the new target population showed 
that more staff attention was required, the super- 
visory staff would have to carry heavier loads, and a 
much greater depth and variety of services to en- 
rollees were needed if they were to succeed in the 
training program. These initial conclusions from 
experience were reinforced by the findings of a 
number of experimental and demonstration projects 
and by observations in many manpower operations. 

As a focal point of hope and aspiration for a large 
segment of the disadvantaged minority who seel; a 
marketable skill or occupation, ? unique educational 
institution has evolved— the manpower training skills 
center. For urban ghetto dwellers or rural poor, it is 
often the one place where disadvantaged persons can 
“learn to negotiate the system/’ It provides training 
in a variety of skills leading to jobs, with a chance to 
move upward according to the individual’s own 
capabilities. When skills training alone does not yield 
enough improveme.it, the center surrounds the teach* 
ing with a supporting system of instruction in basic 
education; counseling, health, legal, and other ser- 
vices; placement; postplacement counseling; and 
other types of assistance which help the trainee to 
achieve independence and self-support. 

Not every skills center has developed along 
identical lines, of course. However, the factors that 
underlie success, that make the difference between 
a trainee’s success ar.d failure, have now been 
identified. Details may differ and successful centers 
may vary, in certain respects, but they may be 
defined in this way: 

A manpower training skills center is a centralized 
self-contained facility, operating on a full-time and 
priire-time basis, generally under public school 
administration, especially designed to provide a 
continuous opportunity for counseling and related 
services, work orientation, basic and remedial 
education, and institutional skill training in a 
variety of occupations for trainees ret ^ited from 
a broad area. The center provides maximum use of 
physical and instructional resources and a high 
degree of flexibility, serving all types of trainees 
and all types of MDTA projects, including multi- 
occupations and single projects, individual re- 
ferrals, and classtoom components of coupled OJT 
projects. 

In short, skills centers endeavor to provide the 
several components of a broad rehabilitation and 
training program at the time they are needed and in 
the optimum relationship to each other. 

In 1968, when this definition for MDTA skills 
centers was established, specific criteria were also 
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written to particularize the definition. Some 55 
manpower training centers which met the criteria 
wer«; then identified as skills centers. These criteria 
reelect the scope, staffing, equipment, and organiza- 
tion required if a skills center is to meet the demands 
placed on it and to function efficiently. The criteria 
jointly agreed upon by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor 
are: 

• The operations of a skills center should be fully 
covered by the State CAMPS plan, which should 
allow for enough trainees to mainta'n an effici- 
ent operation. 

• The center must have enough enrollees to 
justify staffing to provide the necessary services. 

• The center must be a self-contained facility with 
its own identity. 

• It must be able to provide a comprehensive 
program, including educational counseling, basic 
education, prevocational training, communica- 
tion skills, work orientation, skill training, 
supportive services, and employment services, 
including counseling and placement. 

• To permit an adequate range of occupational 
choices, each center must provide training in a 
variety of occupations. 

• Manpower training skills centers should be 
planned to meet training needs and situations 
which are expected to continue over a some- 
what extendtd period. 

• Training in such a center must be offered during 
prime time; Le. f between about 7 a.m. and 
about 5 to 6 p.m. If, in addition, training is 
offered at other times, the related services 
which the center provides must be available. 

• Each center must have a full-time professional 
and clerical staff, with additional part-time 
persons as required. 

• Centers must be able to expand or contract 
their training capability while mainta .ing an 
efficient operation. 

Several facilities were dropped from the list of 
skills centers and others added during 1969. As of 
January 1, 1970, the total number was 69, as 
compared with the original figure of 55 in July 1968. 
(See appendix A, page 55.) This fluidity in the list is 
expected to continue. Some projects are in the 
process of qualifying In order to gain the consequent 
advantages, including relatively stable financing. 

Annualization 

The fluctuations that normally accompany pro} 
ect-by* project financing, still the typical method, 
under MDTA, have at times caused excessive turnover 
and losses of training staff. These problems have in 



turn made it difficult to offer trainees the necessary 
skills training, counseling, or supportive services. 
“Annualization,” recommended by the Congress in 
1968, provides the skills center with a plan of 
operation, including planning, development, and 
funding of projects, to cover the basic training 
program for a year or more. This operating plan 
specifies the education and training to be offered, the 
additional services to be provided, the number of 
trainees expected, a schedule of trainee intake, and 
the related expenditures contemplated. Armed with 
such a plan and financing, the director is able to 
schedule the center’s work in such a way as to avoid 
periods with very low enrollment or, on the other 
hand, rush periods when responsibilities are exces- 
sively bunched. 

Where annualization has been tried, it has been an 
important factor in improving community relations. 
With more stable financing, the community can see 
that the center is operating continuously a J is a 
going concern. Also, the number of training oppor- 
tunities is larger, with quicker exit possibilities, in an 
annually funded center than in a series of single 
projects. 

Under an annual plan, implemented with annual- 
ized financing, the center can offer another important 
feature— the concept of open-entry /exit operation. 
This concept permits trainees to enter a course at 
given intervals throughout the year and leave it when 
they reach the training goal, instead of starting and 
finishing with a group which may be heterogeneous. 
Thij type of flexibility is not readily attainable in 
single or small projects. It requires great skill and 
adaptiveness on the part of the instructor, and makes 
heavy demands on the project administration. The 
open-entry/exit program also provides a generally 
stable enrollment level in the project throughout the 
year, so that administrative and counseling services 
will not be left idle at certain times of the year or 
asked to perform beyond their capacity at others. 

At the outset, skills centers in Syracuse, N.Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Fort Worth, Tex., were placed 
on an annualized fiscal basis. During the 1970 fiscal 
year, skills centers in several other communities, 
including Detroit, Newark, Los Angeles, and Boston, 
may gain the advantages of annualization. 

The open-entry /exit system has another advantage, 
which works to the benefit of both able and slower 
trainees. Under an Individualized system of instruc- 
tion, where each individual can proceed at his own 
pace, some skills center instructors have utilized 
trainees who were ahead of schedule to assist others 
over difficult spots. This has provided concentrated 
work for those in need of it, has reinforced the skills 
of those who were already reaching the end of their 
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training, and has created a stronger atmosphere of 
group cooperation than existed before. A bonus has 
been the designation of these assistants as teacher 
aides. This gives them a work record of value in their 
later jobs, and creates a new career possibility in the 
field of skill training. 

Characteristics of Skills Centers 

The location of the center is important. It should 
be within e.rsy reach of the trainee, either within 
walking distance or accessible by public transporta- 
tion. The structure housing the center should be large 
enough to permit teaching a number of skills concur- 
rently, with appropriate space for trainees and staff, 
adequately heated (or cooled), well ventilated, and 
well lighted. Existing centers may lack some of these 
ideal characteristics, but in some cases the necessary 
compromise has offered, unexpected advantages. 

For example, a few skills centers are located in 
areas not served by public transportation or not 
convenient to the homes of the trainees, yet their 
other advantages outweigh these drawbacks. Some 
analysts have suggested that a training environment as 
different as possible from home surroundings of the 
disadvantaged earollees is of great value in reshaping 
their attitudes and motivating them toward successful 
performance. Also, while some centers are reachable 
only by automobile, the organization of car pools and 
other means of transporting trainees to the center 
seems to create fewer difficulties than would have 
been present in other locations which are close to 
public transportation. 

The appearance and condition of the building are 
also of prime importance in training. Here again, 
however, different projects offer widely varying 
solutions to there problems. Former school buildings 
are often used for skills centers, sometimes exten- 
sively remodeled for the purpose, sometimes used 
with minimal alteration. Industrial or warehouse 
structures are probably the next r.iost frequent, and 
then cornes a variety of building types whose only 
common characteristics are that they are fairly large 
and susceptible of ready conversion. In each location, 
the staff has tried to make the interior clean, colorful, 
bright, and to present as good an exterior as possible. 

The skills center in Rochester, N.Y., is a recondi- 
tioned factory building in the heart of the ind istrial 
section. In Newark, N.J., the institution occupies a 
converted college buiMing in an industrial section of 
the city. The multiocrupations project in Chicago, 
which hopes to acquire skills center ststus, occupies 
three upper floors of an office building built over an 
old railroad station. In Abingdon, Va., the skil's 
center Is located in a pleasant two-story building in a 
rural area, with good bus service and plenty of 
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parking space for private automobiles. In Denver, the 
new community college has made room for the skills 
center in buildings constructed for the purpose less 
than a year ago. In Phoenix, Ariz., the skills center 
moved in 1969 from quarters in the Mexican- 
American section of town to a recently vacated and 
remodeled store and warehouse that is centrally 
located. 

The MDTA institutional training program has from 
the beginning beer, successful in obtaining equipment 
of great diversity, on which individuals can be trained 
for immediate employment in modern, competitive 
industrial establishments. Some of this equipment has 
been obtained through exchanges between projects or 
across State lines, some has been made available as 
Federal excess property (as discussed in chapter IV), 
some has been donated by industry or business, and 
some has been purchased in the open market. 
However obtained, the standard of equipment has 
been high. Further, the value of the equipment for 
teaching purposes is frequently far above the cost of 
acquisition. 

Organization of Training and Services 

Much more important than either the outward 
appearance or the equipment of the skills centers, 
however, is the organization of training and other 
services for the enroilee’s benefit, and the extent to 
which they are oriented to his purposes rmd needs. 

The success of skills centers in dealing with 
disadvantaged populations is largely due to the early 
identification of the special problems of individuals 
and to the skill and ingenuity of the staff in helping 
to find solutions. The trainee’s first days in the 
institution constitute a diagnostic period, during 
which the instructors and counselors attempt to 
establish the level at which he functions and the areas 
in which he may need special help. Many manpower 
enroDecs, particularly those handicapped by lack of 
education and unfamiliarity with work processes, do 
not fully understand the nature and extent of their 
handicaps and the hurdles they must overcome in 
order to get good jobs. The MDTA institutional 
training program works to identify points at which 
the trainees need both self-knowledge and outside 
support and to develop effective methods of helping 
them. 

Occupational counseling and job placement are the 
responsibility of employment service counselors. 
However, it is important that they work with 
counselors in the manpower training agencies as a 
team to provide continuity and to complement each 
other. Increasingly, employment service agencies are 
assigning counselors to duty stations at manpower 
projects, a practice that is now specified a* a criterion 
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for a skills center. Thus, both education and employ- 
ment service counselors are able to keep in close 
touch with the trainees, and counseling activities are 
more closely coordinated. 

In Tucson, Ariz., for example, the skills center and 
the employment service staffs realized that, because 
neither the enrollees nor their families knew what to 
expect from the training course, absenteeism and 
failure to complete the course might jeopardize the 
training goal. A pretraining orientation plan was set 
up, therefore, for enrollees and also for those who 
live in close relationship to them and whose tolerance 
and cooperation are indispensable if they are to 
succeed. 

Frequently enrollees and their families and friends 
are invited to attend an evening “open house” at the 
center, where they meet the employment service 
counselors and interviewers and the skills center 
training and counseling staff. Topics discussed at this 
time include the purposes and organization of the 
project; what th 2 trainees can expect in the way of 
tests, classroom sessions, “hands-on” training, coun- 
seling and guidance, and placement in jobs. The kinds 
of supportive services available to trainees are dis- 
cussed, and the group is informed how they may be 
obtained. 

Orientation to training goals continues after the 
trainees are enrolled in the center. Many of the 
trainees need a much clearer understanding of the 
nature of their future employers’ requirements, as 
well as of the kind of work they will be doing. The 
instructor communicates introductory material on 
the nature of the job, the avenues for advancement, 
the obligations of the employer as well as the 
employee, and many other facts which the enrollee 
needs to know. Frequently, this orientation is a major 
factor in the readjustment of the enrollee’s attitude 
toward himself and his role in the community. 

As part of the orientation program at the center, 
the enrollee is assigned to a period of job exploration, 
which permits him to sample a number of different 
types of jobs in order tc come to a more informed 
decision on what course to pursue. 

Adapting Training Schedules 
to Trainee Needs 

The flexibility with which skills centers can 
organize their training is in itself helpful in dealing 
with trainee problems. The discussions of instructors 
and counselors with trainees who are performing 
poorly sometimes uncover a “panic” response to 
training which needs to be met both by counseling 
and by reorganizing the training plan for the indi* 
vidual. Remedial reading and mathematics, for ex- 
ample, were once introduced at the beginning of a 
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course, on the assumption that they were needed 
before the trainee could enter into skill training. Now 
the individual, particularly in large projects with the 
necessary staff and flexibility, is more likely to be 
assigned to an occupational skill, moving into reading 
or mathematics when he feels the need for it or as the 
instructor identifies gaps in his comprehension. He 
may stay in the basic education course until he has 
solved the immediate problem, returning to skill 
training as soon as possible, or he may move into a 
longer-term combination of skill training and basic 
education, with a revised schedule. 

Formerly, also, trainees were assigned permanently 
to a specific occupational training course, and shifting 
to another course was not always easy or even 
possible, even where the original assignment was 
clearly inappropriate. Today, especially in the larger 
projects, several mechanisms are /ailable to facilitate 
necessary adjustments. A description of these me- 
chanisms follows. 

Occupational Skills Clusters 

One means of providing flexibility in training is 
the occupational “cluster” approach, which is par- 
ticularly useful in skills centers and large multi- 
occupational training projects. In general, these clus- 
ters group occupations which are related educationally 
or industrially, either at about the same skill level or 
in a “skill ladder” progression which allows the 
trainee to progress as far as he is able. For example, a 
skills cluster in clerical occupations might include 
general clerk, file clerk, key-puncH operator, clerk- 
typist, stenographer, and secretary. Thus trainees have 
opportunity to qualify for several categories and levels 
of employment instead of only one or two. 

The organization of skills clusters, rather than the 
presentation of unrelated single skills, offers the 
possibility of team teaching* with attendant speciali- 
zation and emphasis on specific areas of work. From 
the viewpoint of the trainee, it has the advantage of 
permitting the presentation of a basic core content, 
common to several parts of the cluster, which gjves 
him broader familiarity with the field than he could 
read: 1 , obtain otherwise. The slow learner in a clerical 
skills cluster, who gets along with people better than 
the others in her class, can be trained to be an 
excellent receptionist. The trainee who cannot master 
spelling but handles figures well can develop her 
potential as a bookkeeper. 

Similarly, in the auto mechanics program, some 
trainees mi^it develop into service-station attendants, 
auto mechanics, or suto-body repairmen. Others are 
better suited to front-end work or alinement. The few 
trainees who never gain enough skill to become 
entry-level mechanics can find jobs in the parts 



department, where their auto mechanic training is 
both helpful and accessary. 

Further, as certain occupational segments in a 
cluster come to a close, instructional staff can be 
shifted to other occupations in the cluster for which 
the demand for training continues. Thus the use of 
skills clusters in organizing institutional training 
makes for the most effective use of staff, provides 
continuity of instruction within the p jgram (which, 
in the past, has too often been crippled by extensive 
turnover and loss of stable contacts between instruc- 
tor and trainee), and provides a sounder instructional 
base for the trainees. 



Supportive Services 

Illne ss, child-care problems, inadequate diet, legal 
problems (ranging from unpaid traffic tickets and 
revoked drivers’ permits to much more serious of- 
fenses), financial problems, personal and emotional 
difficulties, and other matters unrelated to training 
often combine to retard the trainee’s progress or 
force him to leave the skills center before completing 
his training. 

Counselors have been recruited who are familiar 
with the problems of disadvantaged persons and with 
the local community service agencies. Close coopera- 
tion between instructors and counselors has familiar- 
ized both with the problems encountered by the 
trainee population, and has greatly improved the 
mobilization of community resources in behalf of the 
trainees. Frequently, the services provided have done 
more than to remove barriers to training; they have 
also improved trainee attitudes and focused their 
energies in a more productive direction. 

The hiring of MDTA instructors directly from 
indrstry and business assures their close and current 
famiHarity with the needs of employers and with 
current methods and types of equipment. (See 
chapter IV.) Not infrequently, however, they are less 
familiar with the points of view of trainees, many of 
whom have been unemployed for long periods, or 
with the reasons why they are unemployed or 
working at low levels of income and satisfaction. 
Special programs have been developed to acquaint 
teaching staffs and counselors with trainee problems 
and attitudes, to help them recognize early signs of 
trouble, and to inform them of possible sources of 
assistance. 

In a few skills centers, a doctor holds office hours 
at the center 1 day a week. The doctor also refers 
trainees to community agencies, hedth clinics, and 
other resources. Other skills centers have a nurse on 
duty during peak hours of training. Not only can she 
give minor aid but she is very valuable during 
emergencies. Unfortunately, some centers have no 
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onsite medical assistance and must rely on good 
emergency service and referrals to community 
agencies. The quality of service thus depends upon 
what is available to the community. 

Lack of day care is a critical problem in many 
areas. In most communities free or low-cost day-care 
centers have long waiting lists and are not always 
accessible. Even the few communities where services 
are excellent often do not provide care for children 
under 3. At present, when emergency child-care 
problems arise, most trainees have to rely on friends 
or relatives or drop out of training. Lack of day-care 
facilities in the community also limits employment 
opportunities, since a mother must continue to have 
care for her children at the end of the training period. 

Some manpower trainees have had poor experi- 
ences with law enforcement authorities and the 
judicial systems. Frequently they do not understand 
actions being taken wnd they may be reluctant to ask 
questions. Many become involved in traffic violations, 
conditional sales contracts, leases, or domestic dif- 
ficulties that end with police records which make it 
difficult for them to find jobs, especially where bond 
must be posted. 

Legal aid services are available in some communi- 
ties, usually on a limited basis. A few skills centers 
have been able to engage 3rd-ycar law students to act 
as lawyer-counselors. These arrangements have 
worked well. New hearings have tacn scheduled for 
trainees whom the center certifies to be engaged in a 
training program. Some trainees have had probation- 
ary status ended. Operators’ permits have been 
secured as a result of training. Often counseling has 
helped trainees to work out their legal entangle- 
ments and to avoid others. 

Advisory committee members have been very 
helpful in providing financial and other material aid. 
For example, the skills center advisory committee in 
Pacolma, Calif., recognized that new employees were 
required to have their own tools before they could go 
on the job, and that manpower trainees could not 
always purchase a tool kit at the emi of training. The 
committee therefore asked for contributions fom 
local businessmen and civic leaders to raise $10,000 
for a revolving tool fund. G aduates from skill 
training may borrow from this fund without paying 
interest to buy tools, and may repay the money over 
an e v tended period. 

Linkages with Other Programs 

New and stronger linkages are being developed 
between institutional training projects and other parts 
of the manpower training program. These linkages are 
of two kinds, both dev^ed to make the best use of 
the funds available for Manpower training. 
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One type oflinkage is set up when programs like 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS), the 
Work Incentive Program (WIN), and the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) utilize a part of their 
funds to purchase the services of skills centers for 
classroom training, basic education, guidance and 
counseling, or utiUze the centers’ contacts with 
community agencies to obtain assistance for trainees. 
An alternative example of this kind of linkage is 
shown in those centers where the basic education is 
paid for and conducted by the Adult Basic Education 
program. Either way, resources beyond the total 
project allotment are made available to the skills 
centers for use in connection with the training of 
enrollees. 

Comprehensive data are not yet available on the 
extent of use of skills centers through these linkages, 
which are required by policy directives, nor on the 
kind or quality of services which the skills centers 
have been asked to provide. Information from indi- 
vidual centers, however, suggests that use by JOBS, 
CEP, WIN, and other programs is concentrated in 
only a few States and skills centers. The WIN program 
reported that in June 1969 over 40,000 persons were 
enrolled in training, of whom 4,000 were undergoing 
orientation, 9,000 taking basic education, 9,000 
attending classroom training, and 3,600 taking high 
school equivalency courses. Thus a total of 25,600 
persons were involved in types of training which are 
furnished in skills centers. Yet a survey of MDTA 
projects indicates that only about 5,000 WIN trainees 
were reported as enrolled in all MDTA institutional 
projects. Some of the others may also have been so 
enrolled, but most were being trained through private 
and other means. 

Many skills centers, moreover, are operating far 
below capacity levels, although other manpower 
programs in rne city may be utilizing other resources 
for classroom training. No manpower training institu- 
tion reports that all its available space is in use. A 
center, for example, may be asked to take a group of 
trainees for a month or so of job orientation, training 
in work habits, or job exploration, after which the 



enrollees may be moved to a different training 
environment, leaving vacancies in the skills center. 
The filling of such vacancies for limited periods tends 
to leave substantial unused capacities in the skills 
center. 

This might be avoided by involving the skills 
center in planning as early as possible. The results 
might well be to improve training for the enrollee, to 
lower training costs, and to make more effective and 
efficient use of the training staff, facility, end 
equipment. 

A second kind of linkage exists between the 
institutional training program and services provided 
by community agencies. Here the purpose of the 
linkage is to make the best possible use of funds 
available from all sources for basic and related 
education and to extend the usefulness of health, 
legal, and other social and welfare service programs 
for needy manpower trainees. 

Effective use of this group of linkages depends 
primarily on the administrative and counseling staff 
of the skills centers. Under ideal conditions, they 
understand both the nature and extent of the need 
which exists among the enrollees, and their network 
of relationships with the agencies provides the staff 
with a very precise and efficient pathway to the 
resource of choice in a given case. Efforts are being 
made to extend these ideal conditions to all MDTA 
institutions. 

The basic mechanism for development and exten- 
sion of both types of linkages is the Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), described in 
chapter I. The Labor Department, HEW, and other 
Federal agencies are committed to extending and 
strengthening the CAMPS mechanism. Its weaknesses 
are often serious, and limitations resulting from the 
frequent gap between financial support available in 
the community and the unmet needs of the citizens 
may be devastating. Nevertheless, it remains the 
strongest tool yet developed for the purpose, and it 
holds substantia] promise of improvement for the 
future. 
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IV. staff development, 
curriculum materials, 

and 

training equipment 
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About 6,750 instructors, recruited from a wide 
variety of sources, are engaged in institutional man- 
power training. About three in four of these are 
occupational instructors; the others teach basic edu- 
cation and prevocational studies. Although many are 
hired solely as temporary instructors, they are likely 
to stay on for more than a single project period. Most 
are experienced and proficient in their skills. 

Occupational instructors are recruited mainly from 
business and industry. They bring to the classrooms 
valuable familiarity with current skills and work 
practices. Basic education instructors usually have 
some teaching experience. Both are attracted to 
manpower programs because they enjoy the chal- 
lenges and satisfactions of working with the disadvan- 
taged and witnessing their successes. 

MDTA administrators often find they must recruit 
new instructors and counselors when they cannot 
retain experienced ones. Instructors who can work 
successfully with disadvantaged persons are avidly 
recruited by the public schools. Employers too, 
though they may have been willing to lend a foreman or 
supervisor as a manpower instructor, are also eager to 
hire them back, often offering promotions to the 
position of company trainers. 

Counselors are in short supply throughout the 
country, and the supply of counselors equipped to 
deal with disadvantaged persons is very small. They 
are recruited from a variety of sources, including 
schools nnd other agencies. Although the institutions 
which triin counselors are working to point their 
courses more toward disadvantaged people, progress 
is not catching up with demand, and graduates still 
find much of their training inadequate or irrelevant in 
dealing with manpower trainees. Counselors whose 
experience is limited to school situations often have 
difficulty when first working with manpower 
trainees. 

Difficult as it is to find counselors who are 
personally equipped to meet the needs of MDTA 
trainees, it is often harder still to keep them. They 
are heavily in demand elsewhere. Thus it is usually 
necessary to compensate for experience in the staff 
by providing a strong program of inservice training. 
New manpower staff training programs a:e now 
providing special seminars and conferences to supple- 
ment experience gained with other enrollee popula- 
tion. 

Some job insecurity is inherent in manpower 
training as a result of the need for flexibility to 
redirect the program to meet emerging needs. In 
order to reduce turnover, however, it is important to 
minimize this insecurity. Uncertainty in funding, 
often creating waits of 2 to 4 months, is an important 
factor in turnover. Many qualified and capable 
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persons have had to seek jobs with more security and 
promise of tenure, and hive thus been lost to the 
manpower program. Some skills centers have experi- 
enced staff turnover as high as 30 to 50 percent- The 
annualized funding and increasing development of 
cluster training described in chapter 111 could do 
much for the problems of staff retention. More still 
would be accomplished by operating the skills centers 
at closer to capacity levels. 

Many members of the manpower staff have chosen 
to remain with the program because they have found 
day-to-day satisfaction and flexibility that they have 
not experienced in school systems or in industry. 
Some directors have also reduced turnover by becom- 
ing adept at moving experienced personnel around 
within a project so as to keep them occupied in work 
with trainees and retain their services. Counselors 
have been used as basic education instructors; basic 
education instructors have been used to help out in 
administrative work; and other similar moves have 
been made to avoid temporary layoffs. Since coun- 
selors are frequently also qualified instructors, and 
many have administrative experience, such staff shifts 
may not impair program quality. Nevertheless, they 
are only expedients, not a desirable aspect of flexi- 
bility. 

Need for Staff Training 

Although manpower staff members are expert in 
their own field, they frequently lack formal instruc- 
tion in teaching techniques as well as experience in 
dealing with disadvantaged adults with varying educa- 
tional backgrounds. Most also need more understand- 
ing of the law under which the manpower training 
program is operated. 

In section 309 of the act, the Congress re- 
quires that training and technical assistance be 
made available for personnel involved in MDTA 
programs. Two percent of the appropriation in any 
fiscal year to carry out titles 1, II, and HI of the act 
“shall be available only for training and assistance 
authorized by this Section.” The 1970 budget pro- 
vides for these sums. In 1968 and 1969 both HEW 
and the Labor Department funded some training 
programs The Office of Education, In collaboration 
with State agencies, began a n ajor effort to offer 
staff development workshops and to acquaint man- 
power personnel with the special needs of the 
disadvantaged through the establishment of Area 
Manpower Institutes for the Development of Staff 
(AMIDS). These are located In Detroit, Mich,* Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Washington, D.C.; Montgomery, Ala,; 
and Oklahoma City, Olds. 

The first AMIDS was funded in April 1968 
through a contract between the Michigan State 
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Division of Vocational Education and the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan and Wayne State University. The last two 
were funded in February 1969. Since its inception, 
AMIDS has served 10,000 participants from all States 
at a cost of $2,346,287 for operations, which 
averages $154 per participant. Average costs including 
travel and per diem were $232 per participant. 

Staff from the five AMIDS centers have served not 
only the MDTA instructors, counselors, administra- 
tors, and supervisors for whom the institutes were 
originally designed, but have also supplied staff and 
technical assistance for personnel from 43 other 
agencies dealing directly with the disadvantaged. 

During their relatively short period of operation, 
the institutes have expanded their function from 
providing in service training programs, which empha- 
sized the upgrading of instructional r taff and super- 
vision, to offering a wide range of services and 
technical assistance activities for public and private 
organizations, businesses, and industries. Early in the 
development of this program, AMIDS invited other 
agencies to participate in the regular staff develop 
ment institutes. Soon agencies began sending staff to 
workshops and also began requesting special seminars 
designed for their particular needs. At present, the 
AMIDS program is making a strong effort to expand 
services to interagency groups and to hold workshops 
and conferences which meet the needs of various 
public and private agencies, business firms, and 
industrial organizations. More than a hundred dif- 
ferent types of public and private agencies have sent 
personnel to AMIDS programs. 

AMIDS is working with chese groups in several 
ways. A major goal of these activities is to increase 
staff and supervisory awareness of the problems and 
needs of disadvantaged persons who are entering 
employment or training programs. AMIDS also helps 
instructors and administrative staff to try new ap- 
proaches and teaching methods. Many of these 
organizations have Leen able to utilize workshops 
developed for MDTA staff. In addition, counselors 
and other staff from the employment services, CEP, 
WIN, and other Department of Labor programs 
regularly serve as guest speakers in workshops and 
un6trg> training. 

Wit!» Creasing frequency, 2- and 3-day workshops 
are being operated for particular organizations with 
unique problems. For example, AMIDS teams are 
holding a series of seminars for prison administrators 
and guards to improve communications with and 
understanding of inmate populations. At the same 
rime they are offering programs to help instructors 
relate to trainee-inmates and understand the various 
subcultures within the institution. The Washington 
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AMIDS has an agreement with the District of 
Columbia to provide 5-day inservice training pro- 
grams for about 600 correctional officers in six 
correctional institutions over a period of 26 weeks. 
New York City and Syracuse, N.Y., have also 
requested AMIDS to work with correctional person- 
nel, and programs are in the planning stage with 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. The 
Detrjit AMIDS center has also worked extensively 
with prison personnel in Minnesota and Michigan. 

Interagency sessions have be^n popular in many 
areas. More than 390 persons from MDTA, CEP, New 
Careers, Employment Service, QIC, NYC, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and public school and education 
agencies attended a 3-day meeting in Baltimore, Md. 
Topics included: how adults learn; life styles of the 
disadvantaged; multicultural ethnic behavior patterns; 
techniques of motivation; and identification of per- 
sonal and physical disabilities which affect learning. 
Similar seminars have been held in many areas 
throughout the country to assist such groups as the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, the National Park 



Service, the Federal Water Pollution Control Agency, 
etc. 

Improving Staff Through AMIDS 

AMIDS centers continue to provide professional 
programs for the staffs of institutional manpower 
training programs. These activities, aimed at improv- 
ing the relevance and quality of MDTA training, are 
de 'gned to meet specific needs. Two-week institutes 
are held intermittently at the home sites to provide 
concentrated study and experiences for persons 
throughout the region. Increasing numbers of 1-week 
seminars or 2- or 3-day workshops are held at the 
request of State and local personnel. 

These shorter programs are responsive to several 
factors. Some S'.ate regulations limit out-of-State 
travel. Released time is often hard to arrange for a 
full 2 weeks because of the difficulty of finding or 
paying for persons to substitute for the staff members 
released. Accordingly, AMIDS centers have fre- 
quently redesigned their programs, scheduling satel- 
lite sessions at skills centers, State meetings, or other 
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local training sites as requested by local administra- 
tors. AMIDS has been able to assist the skills centers 
in improving their inservice training programs. At the 
same time, AMIDS has been able to use exemplary 
practices identified in various skills centers ?nd to 
disseminate them to other manpower programs. 

When satellite programs are utilized, an AMIDS 
staff man frequently goes into the area in advance of 
the starting date. He interviews local staff members 
and designs seminars especially for each group. 

As the program has grown, so Has AMIDS flexi- 
bility. Each of the five AMIDS centers has assembled 
a small full-time staff of specialists with a wide range 
c ‘xperience and academic background. Consultants 
with other expertise are also brought in as needed to 
supplement staff talents. Also each institute has 
developed particular specialties-such, for example, as 
training to teach English as a second language, or new 
approaches to providing technical assistance to com- 
munity groups which serve populations of certain 
geographic areas. 

The Los Angeles AMIDS staff has developed 
techniques for identifying and meeting the divergent 
needs of persons illiterate in both their own language 
and English and of those who, while competent in 
thtir own language, need basic skills in English. The 
Oklahoma City AMIDS is working to develop ap- 
proaches to improve manpower training in rural areas. 
By promoting interagency cooperation, AMIDS has 
encouraged the use of resource centers, where they 
exist, and such vehicles as economic development 
programs and family financial institutes to link 
together whatever resources exist locally. The Mont- 
gomery AMIDS has done extensive work in develop- 
ing basic education materials, working with parent- 
teacher associations and public schools, and providing 
consulting services for educational television. 

More and more occupational programs offer open- 
entry/exit training, which permits trainees to enter at 
their own convenience and finish the program at their 
own pace. These are proving much more effective 
than the traditional programs in which all enrollees 
begin training on the same day and are expected to 
finish at about the same time. This more flexible 
form of training, however, puts increased demands on 
the instructor. He must see that each trainee is 
productively engaged, and at the same time move 
about to give individualized instruction to new 
trainees u needed. The institutes also help instructors 
learn how to reinforce the learning of trainees by 
using as teaching aides those who are about ready o 
leave for jobs. 

Experienced instructors have found that not all 
trainees need to spend a specific amount of time on 
eveiy one of the training units. Many older persons 



may need and want more academic review and 
specific skill training and less of personal skills and 
general employment orientation than some of the 
younger trainees. On the other hand, as one instruc- 
tor says, “Most of the young trainees rebel against 
anything that srracks of traditional education. They 
need immediate feed-in to their vocational area, and 
any academic work must be related as directly as 
possible to the job training/’ 

Understanding the Disadvantaged 

Especially important is the AMIDS effort in 
helping manpower staff to identify and analyze the 
learning problems created by poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and undereducation. The institutes have been 
able to Kelp instructors and counselors motivate 
trainees into developing a sense of personal worth and 
an improved self-image. At the same time, AMIDS 
can help instructors keep training relevant and on 
target so that each trainee can feel and see evidence 
of his own progress. 

AMIDS centers have employed a number of 
approaches to these problems. These include role- 
playing in the types of actual situations which 
confront participants and trainees, trainee panels, use 
of scientific studies of disadvantaged people, and 
human relations games which may help participants 
understand the trainee's anxieties and expectations. 

In Detroit five trainees, not fully identified, served 
as participants during the first week of the workshop. 
During the sessions, they provided insight into the 
“realities of the urban poor. 1 * At the end of the first 
week, all of the workshop group were asked to 
estimate the education of fellow classmates. One 
trainee, an articulate lOth-grade dropout, was “rated” 
as having a master's degree. In Montgomery, also, 
AMIDS has brought trainees into the staff develop- 
ment programs with considerable success. Currently, 
at the request of South Carolina, the Montgomery 
center is developing a program to train former 
manpower enrollees as instructor aides in the class- 
room and shops. 

In late 1969, the Washington AMIDS developed a 
pilot program to help minority union and nonunion 
journeymen acquire instructional skills and tech- 
niques they need to become apprentice instructors in 
building trades. Working with the AMIDS in organiz- 
ing the course was an advisory committee with eight 
trade unions represented, plus representation of 
central labor councils and building trade councils. In 
two phases, the Washington AMIDS will offer a 
30-hour course dealing with teaching methods and 
motivational and learning factors. The Washington 
Technical Institute wifl then take the trainees into a 
9-month concentrated study of the craft. 
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To tell “The AMIDS Story/ 1 the Washington 
center produced a short color film describing the 
purposes and objectives of AMIDS. Against the 
background of a skills center, the film indicates how 
staff development can affect the individual trainee as 
he perceives his own self-worth and acquires a skill. It 
also suggests how AMIDS has been able to put 
together a series of workshops which can be adjusted 
on short notice to meet individual needs of specific 
participants. 

To assist with AMIDS policy and planning, an area 
committee consisting of State manpower supervisors 
and regional and headquarters staff has been ap- 
pointed to work with each center. State supervisors 
are responsible for recommending participants for the 
various workshops and seminars. Representatives 
from other agencies are nominated through the State 
manpower supervisor or apply directly to the AMIDS 
in their area. They may participate in one of the 
regular 2- week institutes if feasible or request a short 
workshop designed to meet specific needs. 

Evaluation of AMIDS 

Al! of the centers conduct continuous self-evalua- 
tion. Frequently, this is accomplished by requesting 
the participants either during or after the institutes to 
rate the usefulness of each section. These evaluations 
have resulted in a number of program changes. 
AMIDS staff have also visited MDTA projects to see 
how and where new practices have been transferred 
to the training programs. This kind of followup also 
permits participants to ask further questions or make 
suggestions for other adaptations. 

A national study developing a profile of instruc* 
tors and other participants in the AMIDS program 
was started in 1969. Early findings, based on a sample 
of 270 participants enrolled in AMIDS in Washington, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles, provide data on the 
education and work experience of MDTA instructors, 
counselors, and administrators. A quantitative study 
of 90 elements indicating personal characteristics, 
values, interests, and aspirations of such persons is in 
progress at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. 

The preliminary findings indicate that a little over 
half (54 percent) of the participants had bachelor or 
graduate degrees, 30 percent had high school di- 
plomas, 13 percent had associate degrees from junior 
colleges, and 3 percent reported that they did not 
have a high school diploma. 

Other findings indicate that 59 percent of the 
sample were 40 years of age or older, with an average 
of 14 yean of work experience. Thirteen percent had 
no full-time teaching experience. The largest propor- 
tion (42 percent) reporting full-time teaching experi- 
ence had from 1 to 4 years of experience. 



An important spin-off of AMIDS is the evidence 
that the program is making an impact upon public 
school education systems. As word of AMIDS services 
spreads, more schools are asking for assistance, 
particularly for seminars on improving instruction 
and counseling techniques in schools with pre- 
dominantly minority or disadvantaged populations. 
In one western city, in an effort to decrease dropouts, 
administrators had assigned their top vocational 
counselors to schools with predominantly minority 
populations. Within a few weeks many of the 
counselors decided to leave. The local AMIDS, on 
request from the school, was able to help the 
counselors improve their communications with the 
students. At the same time, AMIDS was able to 
identify some of the problems which had been 
created by lack of staff perception. For example, a 
number of students were placed in special programs 
for “retarded” persons because they did not speak 
English. These individuals were reassigned to classes 
offering English as a se :or.d language. 

In an effort to modernize and improve teacher 
education courses for those who deal with urban 
adults, the Oklahoma City AMIDS will operate a 
special institute to be held early in 1970. Participants 
will include teacher educators from vocational fields, 
State supervisors of vocational education, classroom 
teachers, and representatives from business and indus- 
try in States west of the Mississippi. The 2-week 
institute will offer approaches for modifying the 
content of teacher education courses by providing 
instructional packages, models, and guideline book- 
lets in an effort to effect both behavioral and 
attitudinal staff changes. 

Improving MDTA Curriculums 

Curriculums for MDTA are frequently changed as 
revisions are necessary to update job skills and meet 
program contingencies. Increasingly, programs are 
also redesigned to add open-entry/exit and cluster 
elements. MDTA staff are constantly seeking new 
materials and better ways to relate every aspect of 
training to job-entry skills. 

All the AMIDS centers have taken the initiative in 
collecting curriculum materials from manpower and 
vocational programs to provide quick clearinghouse 
service to the States. In the past year, an extensive 
search for materials developed by State and local staff 
and by public and private organizations yielded z 
number of useful guides and audiovisual aids. States 
and others have also published annotated lists nf mb 
materials. Each center has a study-rcfercncc room for 
use of participants at the home site. The five AMIDS 
centers also exchange information and materials to 
assure coordination of effort and crow-fertilization of 
ideas. 
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Most of the available curriculum materials have 
been designed for school use in courses scheduled for 
1 or 2 years’ duration. They must frequently be 
adapted, revised, and extended for use in the short, 
intensive manpower projects aimed at providing 
entry-level skills to adults with varying b?ckgrounds 
of educational achievement. Although State and local 
administrators and instructors are encouraged to 
produce needed guides or adapt existing ones, they 
frequently need help to accomplish this. 

Public schools are sometimes able to help. Craft 
advisory committees or persons from industry may 
recommend changes. However, in only a few of the 
larger skills centers is local curriculum assistance 
available on a regular basis. 

The AMIDS centers have assigned task force 
groups of workshop participants to develop new 
instructional materials. These groups, composed of 
basic education and vocational instructors, have had 
some success in combining their talents and experi- 
ence to produce materials relating each unit of basic 
education instruction to what the trainee needs to 
complement his occupational training. Other assign- 
ments may include development of occupational 
training goals specifying what a trainee should be able 
to accomplish, and under what conditions. The work 
of the task force is recorded by means of closed- 
circuit television and videotape recording for group 
analysis and self-criticism by the participants. 

Areas which need more curriculum development 
have been identified. These include: basic education 
materials related to occupational skills; materials and 
guides for prevocatic^al orientation and improvement 
of attitudes toward work; and information to help 
MDTA staff develop additional supportive services for 
trainees. An extensive reexamination of curriculum is 
needed to assist local program personnel in develop- 
ing materials for occupational clusters with open- 
entry/exit training sequences. To supplement State 
and local efforts, the U-S. Office of Education uses 
limited funds to contract for studies and curriculum 
guides to meet identified national needs. These 
materials include curriculum guides for new and 
emerging occupations or training programs which 
offer good career opportunities for disadvantaged 
persons. 

Special Training Guides 

To find more effective wayi to serve hard-to-reach 
rural populations, MDTA is financing a guide to train 
staffs for mobile training units that will bring basic 
education and occupational information and orienta- 
tion into these areas. The plan calls for a team of 
professionals and community aides who can provide 
instruction, counseling* and job placement Each 
member will learn something of the others’ jobs in 
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organization and outreach activity. Prepared by the 
University of New Mexico, the guide will be tested in 
Mexican-American areas and later expanded for work 
with Indians and others in the Four Corners region. 

If small farmers can make effective use of coopera- 
tives, many can improve their incomes and remain on 
the farm. To encourage development of such pro- 
grams, two curriculum guides are being prepared by 
North Carolina State University. These will explain 
the basic principles of cooperatives, their organiza- 
tion, operation, and use. 

Increased leisure and recreational facilities are 
creating many new jobs with career opportunities. In 
an agreement with the National Park and Recreation 
Association, a curriculum guide has been completed 
to assist administrators and instructors with the 
planning and development of programs for recreation 
leadership. 

To alleviate the shortage of trained personnel in 
low-rent housing programs and to provide career 
opportunities for tenants, a training guide has been 
funded jointly by HEW and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The guide sets up a 
training plan which will offer instruction in modern 
management and maintenance practices. Tasks out- 
lined include how to handle tenant complaints and 
expedite space changes and emergency service, as well 
as how to plan programs to promote occupant 
acceptance of building regulations. 

To help older trainees overcome their very real 
employment problems, a manual has been prepared 
to assist instructors in understanding and in meeting 
the needs of such persons. It discusses learning 
characteristics, employment handicaps and capabili- 
ties, and suggests the kinds of services and assistance 
needed. A study, “Motivation and the Disadvantaged 
Trainee,” will be published’ shortly. Designed as a 
resource for prevocarional orientation and improve- 
ment of attitudes toward work, the manual suggests 
materials and activities to improve employability 
skills. 

Informational materials recently prepared about 
careers in health occupations are being widely used. 
These include descriptions of Project REMED, aimed 
at recruiting many of the 60,000 persons discharged 
each year from the Armed Forces trith some training 
in medical technology. Other materials describe 
career opportunities as certified laboratory assistants, 
nurse aides, Licensed practical nursing, and occupa- 
tional therapy assistants. 

Curriculum guides now available include those for 
electronics mechanics, electric appliance servicemen, 
micromechanks, automotive mechanics and body 
repairmen, tookeepets, heavy construction equip- 
ment mechanks, small-engine repairmen, refrigeration 
mechanks, and others. Guides are now in preparation 
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outlining career opportunities and training programs 
for forestry aides. 

Excess Property Utilization 

In March 1967 an excess property coordinating 
unit w.\s established by the Division of Manpower 
Development and Training to administer procedures 
developed by HEW’s Office of Surplus Utilization for 
the acquisition of excess property. Regional coordina- 
tors maintain records of excess property, search for 
specific items required by projects, screen the equip- 
ment to determine its suitability, and help dispose of 
these items at the completion of the project. 

MDTA equipment and training aids may be used in 
any MDTA project. After the project is completed, 
the equipment may be divided among several other 
projects. Any Government agency may utilize excess 
property through the channels established by the 
General Services Administration. 

Real property as well as equipment is available for 
MDTA projects. The use permit system has enabled 
several MDTA training centers to be established on 
unused Department of Defense properties, with the 
only costs to the training project being maintenance 
and utility expenses. 



Although the major gain from using excess prop- 
erty is financial, considerable time may also be saved 
since heavy equipment may be delivered to the 
project site in only a* few weeks as compared to the 
24 to 36 months often needed for purchases on the 
open market. 

Minnesota is one of the States which has taken 
advantage of this system, having obtained excess 
property with an acquisition cost of nearly $10 
million for its State program. The Minneapolis skills 
center has been able to obtain equipment for its 
welding, clerical, electrical, and auto mechanics 
classes. The Area Vocational School in Pine City 
estimated that the equipment acquired at a cost of 
$10,000 would have cost $300,000 new. All of the 
11 vehicles and 21 of the 26 machines in use at the 
school are excess property. Without this equipment 
the Pine City School could not have offered its very 
successful machine-operator course. 

Since the statutory language permitting transfer of 
MDTA property to the States is vague as to when and 
how this may be done, interim storage costs often 
must be paid by the MDTA program. About $200 
million has been invested in equipment, installation, 
and remodeling under the act. 
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V. national programs 



Ti:e Manpower Development and Training Act 
provide s for both national and State responsibility for 
project development. Twenty percent of the funds 
appropri*ted for training are available for use in 
contracts directly with the Federal Government, 
These contracts are used when pressing national needs 
for training cannot be met by the States and to 
facilitate the operation of programs across State lines. 
Often these programs represent unusual ideas and 
methods for offering training in skilled occupations 
to people who were previously able to qualify only 
for unskilled work. 

National programs are organized in four ways: 

Experimental and demonstration projects are used 
to test new approaches to overcome manpower 
problems of groups such as older workers, minority 
groups, residents of depressed areas, and people with 
poor education or motivation. Intensive project ap- 
praisal and evaluation occur in an effort to *ss::s the 
effectiveness of the approach. Replication on a 
broader scale may then be attempted by starting a 
larger national contract or by assisting the States to 
incorporate successful approaches into thtir own 
programs. 

National coupled training projects combine on- 
the-job training with supplemental or related institu- 
tional training in the classroom or at the job site. 

Cooperative occupational training projects com- 
bine classroom instruction, guidance and counseling, 
and skill training at the job site under cooperative 
arrangements between the schools and employers. 
The mixture of program components depends on the 
instructor-coordinator's assessment of the individual 
trainee's progress. 

National institutional projects are arranged to 
provide training on a national scale, when States 
cannot provide the services or where a single program 
is to be operated across State lines. They are 
frequently operated by private nonprofit agencies. 




Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects 

Several different trainee populations are being 
served in experimental and demonstration projects, 
using various training approaches. Each of the proj- 
ects described here is in at least its second year of 
operation and is yielding valuable insights into new 
methods of training. 

Operation SER (Service, Employment, Redevelop- 
ment) was designed by organizations of Spanish- 
speaking people in the Southwest as a means of 
breaking down barriers to futl and productive em- 
ployment of these Americans and of improving 
community relations. The organization, which has 
grown and expanded its operations since 1965, 
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focuses on involving the community in a self-help 
program of training and placement for Spanish- 
speaking persons. 

SER has a regional office in Santa Monica, Calif. It 
also operates State offices for program development 
and technical assistance in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas. Last year OJT coordi- 
nators were attached to the SER regional and State 
offices; in addition the local Jobs for Progress 
Corporation in each city has a board of directors that 
administers the individual SER training projects. 

As of October 1969, local projects were operating 
in 13 communities. Nearly 11,000 individuals had 
been placed in gainful employment as stenographers, 
nurse aides, automobile upholsterers, welders, etc. A 
survey of more than 7,970 placements found that 83 
percent were in jobs paying more than $3,000 
annually. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC), 
under the direction of Rev, Leon Sullivan, have now 
spread to 90 cities across the country. They are 
working to promote self-help and project manage- 
ment by members of minority groups, to motivate 
hard-to-reach groups, and tq cultivate community and 
business support as well as to provide occupational 
training. The Federal agencies which jointly fund 17 
of the OlC’s are now engaged in an experiment to 
evaluate a simplified interagency funding procedure. 

This field test involves two systems of interagency 
funding, each with joint planning, a single applica- 
tion, and unified administrative and reporting require- 
ments. Two OIC’$ in the same area are using these 
contrasting systems, /he Eric, Pa., OIC is receiving 
grants delivered and administered by a single agency. 
The Harrisburg, Pa., OIC is testing a system which 
maintains separate contractual arrangements with the 
three Federal agencies (although the OIC need submit 
only ont application for funds). 

A National OIC Joint Funding Committee has 
been established to define the direction of this 
experimental project, select the testOlC’s, establish a 
regional committee and review its reports, set up a 
single set of standards and procedures for the test 
cases, arrange the necessary transfer of funds, and 
evaluate the tests and recommendations to the 
participating agencies. A newly established regional 
committee wdl negotiate and review each OIC appli- 
cation and contract, monitor the project, and partici- 
pate in the evaluation of the project. 

In another experiment involving an OIC, in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is examining the effectiveness of linking the 
recruitn 't, outreach, and orientation services of the 
Phoenix OIC with the training resources of the 
Phoenix skill* center. 



The Washington, D.C., OIC is working with Project 
Go for out-of-school adults, which is sponsored by 
the local public school system. Dropouts from the 
school system are referred to the OIC, which provides 
vocationally oriented remedial education, job prep- 
aration, and individual and group counseling. 

Project Go has loaned two instructors and a 
counselor to the OIC and provides equipment, ma- 
terials, books, and supplies. The two programs have 
developed team teaching methods, including a pro- 
gram of individualized learning for trainees with 
severe reading handicaps. Inservice teacher training 
facilities have been established for the use of both 
agencies. The OIC Project Go linkage program has 
aided 105 trainees since its start in September 1968. 

A conference was held on Minority Self-Help 
Education and Training Directors for the Seventies, at 
which the principal speakers were Rev. Leon Sullivan 
and Judge Alfred Hernandez, past board chairman of 
SER. The purpose was to enable other programs of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
deliver more meaningful services to black and Mexi- 
can-American communities through the OlC’s and 
Project SER. Several sessions have been held since the 
original one to further this idea. 

Another experimental and demonstration project, 
the Training & Technical Project (TAT), is adminis- 
tered by the Oak Ridge Associated Universities in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The training is conducted 
within the gates of the Oak Ridge plant, a large 
industrial complex operated for the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Nuclear Division, Union Carbide 
Corporation. 

Phase I o f this project, which ran from September 
1966 to June 1968, was divided into two training 
cycles of 52 and 42 weeks respectively. The skill 
training areas were: mechanical drafting; machining; 
welding; industrial electronics; physical testing and 
quality control; and laboratory glass-blowing {later 
discontinued). Recruitment was concentrated upon 
high school graduates who were underemployed. 
More than half of those enrolled had incomes below 
the poverty line. 

The institutional training cost for the 42-week 
cycle was $1,679 per trainee {$3,980 with subsistence 
and travel allowances). In a recent cost/benefit study, 
the Economics Department of the University of 
Tennessee relates posttraining earnings to individual 
investments ir training for two random samples of 
two groups of 70 people vho had received training. 
This study indicated that the rate of return to the 
individual was over 200 percent. "Rate of return” 
reflects the relationship between his personal invest- 
ment in training (which includes his foregone wages) 
and the increase in expected income in the first year 
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after training. For the two groups, income before 
training averaged $2,287; after training it averaged 
$5,716. 

Phase II began in October 1968, with 190 trainees 
enrolled, selected from more than 2,000 applicants. 
Sponsorship support during this phase has expanded 
to include financial support and commitments from 
the Tennessee Department of Employment Security, 
the State Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
the Concentrated Employment Program, and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. Of those enrolled, 
85 percent were disadvantaged. As of June 1969, 161 
trainees, or 85 percent of the original number 
enrolled, had been placed in jobs with beginning 
salaries averaging $3.20 per hour. This phase will end 
in September 1970, when it is expected that 300 
people will have been trained and placed. 

The original six training fields have been consoli- 
dated into: technical aide, machining, and welding. In 
addition to providing trade-related instruction and 
skill and technical training, the project offers adult 
basic education, instruction for a general (high 
school) equivalency diploma, tutoring assistance, and 
supportive services (including transportation and 
housing). An additional phase of the project which is 
being continued is the teacher training component, 
which includes summer workshops for inservice 
teachers as well as academic-year sessions for prospec- 
tive teachers. 

National Coupled Training 

A critical shortage of hospital workers has existed 
for many years. Half a million workers are needed 
now, and another 10,000 will be needed each month 
for the next 10 years, not counting those needed for 
replacements. Yet the large majority of workers 
today are attendants whose work traditionally has 
been poorly paid, arduous, with long hours and little 
status. Further, many of the jobs have been dead-end, 
with little carryover of knowledge gained between 
one position and another. 

These considerations led to the negotiation of a 
contract with the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees to train and 
upgrade 1,000 workers in public and private non- 
profit hospitals in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Boston. 
The $793,309 contract is to run for 18 months and is 
divided into two phases. 

During the first 6 months, permanent career 
ladders in paramedical nursing, dietary, and house- 
keeping departments were established. Five job areas 
were created in each department and a curriculum 
developed for each one. Possible jots include licensed 
practical nurse, dietary hostess, power machine opera- 
tor, medical houseworker, and X-»ay laboratory aide. 
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In the second, or training phase, trainees are to be 
selected by a joint hospital-union committee. Selec- 
tion will be based on job seniority and ability to 
perform well. Priority will also be given to those 
whose incomes are below or near the poverty fine. 

The courses will combine basic education, skill 
training, and both academic and vocationally oriented 
remediation. Participants will have 4 hours of training 
each day and spend the other 4 hours performing 
their regular jobs. Upon entering the program, the 
individual receives the title of trainee for the position 
for which he is preparing. After completing the basic 
education portion of his training, he receives half of 
his projected salary increase. He gets the other half, 
with a new job title, when he completes the course 
and demonstrates his proficiency on the job. 

Hospital employees will be trained as inplant 
trainers to enaole the hospital to continue the 
program after the contract has ended. Each partici- 
pating hospital will retain copies of the curriculum 
materials developed. 

The broad scope possible for national programs of 
manpower training is well illustrated, also, in the 
Appalachian Council program. For the past 2 years, 
the Council, composed of all AFL-CIO organizations 
in the 11-State Appalachian area, has had a contract 
with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor to work with 
individual employers to provide training opportuni- 
ties for the residents of Appalachia. These employers, 
under a series of subcontracts, will train a total of 
1,000 people. Half the persons to be trained will be 
recruited from the community for entry-level posi- 
tions, and the others will be persons now employed 
but in need of upgrading. Welders, machine-shop 
operators, bricklayers, and carpenters will be trained 
under this contract, with basic education and job 
orientation included as part of the training. 

A major subcontract was developed to train 215 
people as machine operators and bricklayers at a total 
cost of $98,205. The training offered includes basic 
education for Spanish-speaking people. These courses 
range in length from 8 to 16 weeks and have been 
given in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 

A pilot project has been developed to help 
low-paid Federal employees to move into higher 
grades. The low grades of these individuals are 
attributed to lack of career development training, 
lack of basic education, and limited self-awareness. 
Their present jobs offer little or no upgrading 
opportunity. The enrolled are presently in the low 
General Schedule and Wage Board classifications, 
with hourly rates ranging from about $1.90 to $2.80. 
Sixty individuals in the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare are to be trained to qualify 
for entry into higher grade positions or for lateral 
transfer into positions with a greater chance for 
growth and development. 

The program is administered through the District 
of Columbia public schools. The Washington Tech- 
nical Institute developed the instructional materials 
and will evaluate and disseminate the results of th'. 
training programs. Training consists of 2 hours ad?y 
of classroom studies for 6 months, plus 3 hour; a 
week of on-the-job training for 3 months. Labor :rs, 
mail clerks, and messengers are being trainer, as 
warehousemen and storekeeping clerks. Storeke ping 
clerks and warehousemen will be trained as procure- 
ment clerks and purchasing agents. Mail sorters will 
be trained as correspondence analysts. 

Construction work pays well and carries f fitly high 
status, even in its less skilled branches. Under present 
conditions, it is possible to offer beginn ;rs enough 
training in a relatively short time so that iiey can be 
hired in high-wage jobs. Training in such skills is 
therefore being offered in many diverse locations, 
under several types of sponsorship. The Association 
of General Contractors of America and the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers (Local 370), 
for example, have established a joint training trust to 
train 164 people in 11 States in various heavy 
construction occupations. Three sections, each lasting 
8 weeks, will train service oilers and operators of 
motor graders, bulldozers, front end loaders, and 
back hoes. An additional section to train heavy 
equipment mechanics will last 24 weeks. 

National programs under MDTA are intended to 
provide short-term support for projects which, after 
proving their worth, can be taken over by other 
organizations. This occurred recently in anupg*ading 
project operated under a national contract by a joint 
labor-management committee in the painting and 
decorating field. Under this contract, 210 journey- 
men were trained in new interior or finishing skills 
and techniques, and 320 persons were trained as 
apprentice painters, paperhangers, and tapers in 22 
States and the District of Columbia. Both manage- 
ment and labor were interested in a 26-week program 
of classroom and on-the-job instruction because the 
ranks of the work force have thinned greatly in recent 
yean (the average age of journeymen in the industry 
is 57 years) and the current skill shortages can be 
expected to increase in the next few years. 

The techniques and format tested last year in this 
contract proved to be quite successful. At its recent 
meeting, the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
of America, AFL-CIO, passed a unanimous resolution 
to continue this training and to establish four 
separate national trust funds for the purpose. The 
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I iternational Laborers Union has also passed a similar 
esolution. 

Three correctional institutions in Florida and 
California participated in a pilot program to offer 
specialized training in concrete finishing and plaster- 
ing. This program is under the joint sponsorship of 
the Portland Cement Association and the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion. Florida State Prison in Raiford, Deuel Voca- 
tional Institute, Tracy, Calif., and the Youth Training 
School in Ontario, Calif., trained a total of 42 men. 

The course consists of classroom instruction in 
mathematics, blueprint reading, a history of the 
trade, and on-the-job training in concrete technology 
and plastering. Upon completion of the course and 
release from prison, the men are qualified as ap- 
prentices. The Florida Contracting Consultants, Inc,, 
will assist in placement of the trainees upon their 
release. 

More than 900 sewage treatment plant operators 
are being trained in a Si million program sponsored 
by the Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. Subcontracts 
have been signed with some 30 State, county, and 
municipal plants at which the training will be 
provided, Severe shortages of trained personnel exist 
due to construction of new waste treatment plants, 
expansion of existing facilities, and more stringent 
operating requirements imposed by Federal and State 
agencies. By 1972, it is estimated, 50,000 water 
pollution control personnel will be needed, compared 
t the present work force of 20,000. 

The coupled on-the-job training program of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administration is of 
44 weeks’ duration, divided into three phases: 3 
weeks of classroom instruction; 2 hours of classroom 
study and 6 hours of on-the-job training a day for 21 
weeks; and 20 weeks of further on-the-job training. 
The classroom instruction starts with basic education 
and includes water hydraulics, physical science, safety 
codes, waste water laboratory techniques, and bio- 
logical aspects of sewage and sludge treatment. 

Cooperative Occupational Training 

A pilot program ii attempting to learn whether the 
techniques of cooperative work training, which have 
worked well in public schools and colleges, can be 
used to help the disadvantaged to obtain jobs such as 
nurse aides, cooks, clerk-typists, and sales persons. 
Under this 1-year program, projects to train 500 
persons are located in Anniston and Dothan, Ala.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Spar- 
tansburg, S.C.; and St. Petersburg, Fb. Although the 
program is financed through a national contract, the 
projects are administered by the State vocational 
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education agencies. The total training cost is 
$413,410; including enrollee allowances, the total 
cost will be $850,000. 

Each trainee receives 40 hours of training per 
week over a period which averages 22 weeks. In* 
eluded are testing, counseling, basic remedial and 
related education, prevocational experience, and 
employability skills training. The program is di- 
vided into four phases. The first phase consists of 
2 weeks of counseling and testing to assess the 
trainees' needs for basic and remedial education 
and skill training. Some preliminary screening and 
testing may have been done before the enrollees 
are accepted. Possible health problems and family 
problems are explored. 

The second phase is an 8-week program of basic 
and remedial education and employability skills 
training, built on the findings of the diagnostic 
period. These first two phases are devoted largely lo 
finding out what the trainees can do, showing them 
what occupations are available to them, and helping 
them to make the necessary choices. During this 
period the instructional staff and the local Employ- 
ment Service office seek out a work-training station 
with local business and industry for each trainee. 
Every effort is made to tailor the work assignment to 
the individual enrollee. 

Phase HI consists of 12 weeks of combined work 
training and classroom instruction. Originally it was 
intended that the enrollee would spend a half-day in 
the classroom and a half-day on the job. Allowances 
were to be paid for the classroom training, but the 
employer would pay wages for the work at the job 
site. However, the businessmen quickly found it 
preferable to allow full days for training at the job 
site, because of wage payment and transportation 
problems. The program permitted great flexibility for 
trainees as well as employers. Any trainee who was 
job-ready, whether he was in phase I, II, or HI, was 
immediately recommended for full-time employment. 
During phase III the instructor keeps in close touch 
with the employer to identify any additional training 
needs which have become apparent, and makes it 
available to the trainee. 

Phase IV is a followup period, after the trainee is 
placed on full-time employment. Instructors and 
counselors keep in touch with the trainee and 
employer to identify any adjustment problems or 
needs for further training, and make the necessary 
recommendations to avoid friction, disappointment, 
or failure. 

Present plans are to request national funding for 
this program for a second year. After that, if the 
program is to be continued, it would be financed by 
the State under the CAMPS plan. The financing of 



similar pilot programs in other regions is also under 
consideration. 

A very successful cooperative training program 
now in its second year of operation is Project SOC 
(Secretarial Opportunities Consortium) in Washing- 
ton, D C. This program was to train 30 young women 
between the ages of 18 and 26 with education levels 
of grades 10 to 12 who do not have a marketable job 
skill to become receptionists, file clerks, clerk typists, 
or private secretaries, depending on their interests and 
capabilities. The project personnel visited the St. 
Mary's Dominican project, a secretarial training 
course originally developed as an MDTA experimental 
and demonstration project in New Orleans to learn 
more about its techniques, particularly for teaching 
English as a second language. The students were 
tested to determine how their speech deviated from 
standard English, then an attempt was made to 
change their speech patterns using foreign language 
laboratory techniques. 

Training is divided into four phases. The first 
phase of three weeks provides orientation, consultant 
conferences, and testing. The second phase of 24 
weeks gives 920 hours of institutional training. In the 
third phase of 18 weeks, trainees receive institutional 
training for YlVi hours per week and on-the-job 
training for an equal amount of time. Communica- 
tions Satellite Corporation (Comsat) provides the 
part-time employment for all the trainees. 

Each trainee is assigned to a Comsat private 
secretary who acts as her supervisor and instructor. 
The trainee performs the same duties as the Comsat 
secretary. Those trainees who have not reached this 
level work as receptionists, file clerks, or clerk-typists. 
Whenever it is appropriate, trainees are promoted by 
Comsat. A final phase of 4 weeks is offered to 
trainees who haven't yet taken full-time jobs. This 
permits them to incorporate what they learned during 
the cooperative phase and to polish up their typing 
and shorthand. 

The previous class of trainees accepted employ- 
ment with salaries ranging from $4,500 to $5,800. 

National Institutional Projects 

Basic education and such supportive services as 
legal aid and day care are often included in these 
projects, which are frequently sponsored by educa- 
tional and other nonprofit organizations. A project 
under contract to the Wuhington Technical Institute, 
for example, will provide special programs for 100 
professionals or semiprofessionals living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who are underemployed or unem- 
ployed because they do not speak English. They will 
be taught the English vocabulary and terminology 
they need to qualify for jobs in their fields. Career 



information on licensing and certification will also be 
provided. Supportive services and help in obtaining 
citizenship will be made available as needed. 

Industry and government resources are combined 
in an attack on rural poverty to provide an under- 
educated, unskilled community with a modem indus- 
trial plant offering skilled work to both black and 
white residents. Late in 1969, construction was begun 
on a. all new, modem pulp and paper mill in 
DeRidder, in southwest Louisiana. Plans call for 400 
new employees at the mill, of whom 100 are to be 
inhabitants of DeRidder, and at least 50 are to be 
black. It soon became apparent that educational 
levels in DeRidder do not equip the workers to 
understand tne complex processes and intricate ma- 
chinery involved in the new mill. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare issued an MDTA 
contract a private company to provide 100 
unskilled, undereducated residents of the area with 
the basic education they needed to pass their high 
school equivalency examinations. Training is to be 
offered from preliteracy levels through 12th grade. 
Work orientation, skills training, and job-adjustment 
counseling are also included in the project. The mill 
provides all training facilities and pays each trainee a 
stipend above the minimum wage for the entire time 
he is in training. Training is from 4 to 12 p.m. to 
acquaint trainees with the adjustments required in 
two- and three-shift operations, as well as to make the 
necessary machinery available for training. 

Many of the other 300 employees of the mill are 
skilled workers brought in from outsMe or transfers 
from other branches of the manufacturing company. 
Each of these people is also offered training in the 
problems which the unskilled, undereducated group 
will encounter in their new occupations. Company 
officials expert that within 5 years many of the 100 
MDTA trainees will occupy key operating positions at 
the mill. 

The University of Mississippi Medical Center, 
financed with MDTA and Public Health Service 
funds, has set up a program to tTain black rural 
residents as community health workers or sanitation 
aides. In five counties in the Mississippi Delta region 
near Jackson, both hospital facilities and physicians 
axe largely unavailable to isolated rural populations. 
The new sanitation aides will be trained to teach 
sanitation and health practices in rural black homes, 
in an effort to improve home and community health 
conditions and lower maternity and infant death 
rates. They will cover the five-county area under the 
supervision of the Mississippi Health Depa.tment, 
assisted by the health officers of the five counties. 

A project sponsored by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) in Baltimore, Md., has recently 



been expanded. Successful training in office skills and 
service-station operation is being continued, and 
printing is being added. The purpose is to qualify 60 
inner-city youth for entering jobs in photocopy 
layout, negative masking, stripping and opaquing, 
photo offset platemaking, and office reproductions. 
The curriculum provides 16 weeks of academic and 
practical training. After that the enrollees work for an 
additional 10 weeks at the Social Security Adminis- 
tration printing plant to gain needed experience. 

Another innovative program with experimental 
components is Project Transition, to assist servicemen 
with 1-6 months remaining in their period of enlist- 
ment who lack the civilian skills to make them 
employable. This program was begun in 1966 by the 
Department of Defense, and many Federal agencies 
and private firms are now involved. Some 60,000 men 
at 250 military installations have been trained in a 
wide variety of skills since the program began. 

An important contribution to the field of law 
enforcement is the training of some 1,100 Armed 
Forces veterans as police officer recruits. Using 
MDTA funds, the Department of Defense and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police have 
developed a core curriculum for the training of these 
officers, which is expected to be recognized by a 
majority of the States. Equivalent credit will be 
granted for all courses successfully undertaken. Insti- 
tutions of higher education in 10 States are to 
provide 12 weeks of training for these enrollees. 
Recruits from Project Transition will be enrolled in 
such college credit courses as philosophy, history of 
law enforcement, criminal investigation, and patrol 
procedures. Through this training the enrollees will 
have completed a substantial proportion of the 
requirements of a particular State or county, and 
should quickly attain status as full-fledged police 
officers. 

Eight members of the Association of American 
Railroads and 27 unions are participating in a pilot 
program to determine if short-term courses in basic 
education will enable previously unpromotable em- 
ployees to gain promotion*. Two thousand people 
will receive instruction over a 14-month period at 12 
locations in the Chicago area. 

The objectives of the program are: to assist 
employees in gaining a basic academic level; to 
develop methods by which undereducated employees 
can be identified; and to demonstrate the value of an 
educational program to the railroad industry. 

Classes will be scheduled before or after the work 
shifts. Each participant will receive 6 hours of 
instruction per week for a minimum of 150 hours 
unless he reaches the proficiency level of his course 
earlier. 



VI. evaluation of 
institutional training 
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Over 566,000 persons completed training in insti- 
tutional manpower projects offered from the incep- 
tion of the program in August 1962 to the end of 
fiscal year 1969. Of the 91,000 trainees who com- 
pleted institutional programs during fiscal year 1968, 
52,000 were included in posttraining followup can- 
vasses taken 3, 6, and 12 months after they left the 
course. Reports on their employment status were 
obtained from 39,000, about three-fourths of those 
reporting. 

Eighty-four percent of the trainees reporting had 
gotten jobs after training. On the date of the last 
report, 71 percent were still employed. Four out of 
fiv^ of the respondents were working in training- 
related jobs. Of those who had obtained jobs, 21 
percent were unemployed at the time of the last 
canvass, and 8 percent had withdrawn from the labor 
force- Of the small group not seeking employment, 
16 percent had returned to school full time, 27 
percent were needed at home, 22 percent were ill, 
and the other third reported a variety of reasons for 
neither working nor looking for work. 

Information collected from those who reported 
both pre- and posttraining earnings indicated that 
participation in institutional programs resulted in 
improved earning capability. An earnings mobility 
study just completed by the Department of Labor of 
those trainees who completed MDTA training during 
calendar years 1967 and 1968 reports an increase in 
posttraining median hourly earnings of almost one- 
third (32 percent) over pretraining levels. Both men 
and women made substantial advances after training; 
the earnings levels for the men were higher than those 
for women both before and after training. The 
graduates of fiscal year 1968, considered separately, 
show a similar improvement in earnings. Median 
wages for all employed graduates increased 31 per- 
cent after training. The median hourly wage before 
training was $1,61, compared to $2.11 after training. 
This increase is considerably greater than the 7.4 
percent change in the seasonally adjusted compensa- 
tion per man-hour reported for the private economy 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics over the same 
period. 

White women showed the greatest improvement, 
with a 33-percent increase in median hourly earnings, 
from $1.49 to $1.98. Two factors help to account for 
the large spread. The reporting group includes a good 
many women reentering the labor force, half of 
whom earned $3 or more an hour after training. It 
also includes a good many registered nurses. Although 
their posttraining earnings would also have been high, 
their last full-time job was frequently as much as 20 
years or more ago, when wage rates generally were 
much lower. 
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Earnings for whites moved from Si. 67 before 
training to $2.21 after training. Comparable figures 
for nonwhites were $1.50 and $1.94. The rate of 
increase was 32 percent for whites and 29 percent for 
nonwhites. 

Posttraining earnings classified by industry ranged 
from $1.73 per hour for those in wholesale and retail 
trades to $2.74 for those employed in the construc- 
tion industry, and over $3 for those in mining. Over 
60 percent of the completers reporting both post- 
training earnings and the occupation in which trained 
were in 12 occupations. Median earnings ranged from 
$1.61 for nurse aides and ward attendants to $2.74 for 
welders. Licensed practical nurses reported median 
earnings of $2.20, and automobile mechanics and 
auto-body repairmen reported $2.15 and $2.17 re- 
spectively. 

Evaluation of the training programs and othe. 1 
activities conducted under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act has been required of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Labor since the beginning of the 
program. To meet the needs for sound management 
information and evaluation, a data-reporting system 
was established in the early days of the program. This 
system has been expanded and revised at intervals 
and continues to provide basic data on the character- 
istics of trainees and some measure of the completers' 
success in obtaining employment and changes in 
earnings. 

Changes in emphasis in the manpower training 
program and the development of new types of 
training arrangements for disadvantaged populations 
make it important to evaluate the programs, services, 
and activities offered, particularly in terms of the 
trainees served and the outcomes for different popu- 
lations. Since some arrangements may work better 
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than others for specific populations, it is important to 
evaluate the entire training process more closely. 
Improvements are constantly being made in the scope 
and quality of the data reported. Changes in the types 
of information sought have been considered or 
adopted, and many of the standard reporting forms 
and procedures have been revised to improve cover- 
age, accuracy, and comparability of data. 

Current Evaluative Studies 

Both the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor have worked to 
develop a more comprehensive evaluation of the 
institutional training component of the manpower 
program. A package of studies has been jointly 
developed by the two departments. These are to be 
conducted largely under contract during the next 2 
years and are designed to produce evaluative informa- 
tion to supplement the data collected through the 
reporting system. 

The first study is designed to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the Manpower Training Skills Centers. Field 
reviews and independent studies conducted during 
the past several years have indicated that skills centers 
are probably the most successful system available for 
delivering training and services to the disadvantaged 
population. The study will test this hypothesis 
through an objective evaluation of the skills centers. 
This study should answer a number of questions, such 
as the role of annualization and other administrative 
arrangements as they affect the planning, funding, 
and operation of institutional training programs. 

The effectiveness of the skills centers will be 
measured in terms of location, utilization of trainee 
slots, space, staff, and other resources, as well as their 
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flexibility to meet individual needs by providing a 
v.iriety of occupational offerings and open-entry/exit 
programs. Current training offerings in reUtion to 
existing job opportunities and posttraining employ- 
ment experience will be studied. An analysis will also 
be made of the integration of basic education and 
prevocational training with skill training, the types and 
effects of counseling, and the availability and use of 
supportive services. Interaction of the skills center 
with the State Employment Service offices, business 
and industry, and other agencies will be emphasized, 

The second study will reassess Federal, State, and 
local management systems under which institutional 
training is provided. Major timelags, administrative 
impediments, and communications problems will be 
identified and suggestions made for remedying them. 
Although the relationship between the Federal and 
State offices is the major focus of the study, it will 
also analyze coordination between the institutional 
training program and such other projects as WIN, 
CEP, NYC, and JOBS, as well as the CAMPS 
organization. The interaction between the institu- 
tional programs and the local communities and 
various advisory committees will be assessed. 

The third of the proposed series of studies will 
attempt to assess the outcomes for individual partici- 
pants in institutional training programs, examining 
the relationship between training and services re- 
ceived and posttraining experiences. Data will be 
gathered on pre- and posttraining employment and 
income and on participation in community activities, 
decisions to continue schooling, and other less easily 
measured effects. Employers will also be questioned 
about the capabilities, attitudes, and work habits of 
former trainees on their payrolls. The study wfll 
provide data on program completers and also on those 
who failed to complete the entire program. 

The fourth study in the joint HEW-DOL package 
will deal with the relevance and quality of the 
preparation for employment which is provided by 
institutional training, including not only the skills 
centers but also mulrioccupational and tingle skills 
projects. The relationship of courses and subject 
matter offered to current industrial needs and 
methods will be analyzed. Answers will be sought to 
such questions as the responsiveness of the training to 
employment opportunities in the area, the ability of 
the program to accommodate the special needs and 
problems of the disadvantaged, the quality of the 
instruction in terms of employer expectations and 
needs, and the applicability of the training to a broad 
range of employment opportunities. 

A number of other studies are needed and will be 
undertaken as the necessary staff and financial 
s become available. The four studies de- 



scribed here, however, will require concentrated work 
by the staffs of the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare during 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Collaborative Evaluation 

in another study, conducted jointly under con- 
tract by the Department of Labor and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, information is being col- 
lected on trainees in 10 metropolitan areas who 
participate in programs sponsored by the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps (out-of- school component), New 
Careers, JOBS, and the Job Corps, in addition to 
MDTA institutional programs. The study will attempt 
to measure the relationship between success or failure 
of trainees and the type of experience and treatment 
the trainees received from the time of enrollment in 
one of the five programs, during their training and 18 
months thereafter. Outcomes are to be measured not 
only in terms of reductions in unemployment and 
underemployment and increases in income but also as 
success is reflected in increased family stability, lower 
crime rates, increased feelings of personal worth, and 
other more general and indirect social, psychological, 
and economic benefits to the program participants 
and society at large. 

A contract study supported by the Department of 
Labor has as its goal the evaluation of Inmate Prison 
Programs currently being funded in 28 locations. The 
evaluation will attempt to measure the impact of the 
manpower training programs by comparing the post- 
training job experience and recidivism rates of pro- 
gram participants with outcomes for inmates of 
similar backgrounds and characteristics who have not 
been involved in the training activities. The first 
results of interviews with project and prison person- 
nel, trainees, and nontrainees, and local employment 
service and education supervisory staff have been 
compiled to produce a profile of each of the prison 
projects. Each document details characteristics of the 
prison and its inmates, MDTA and other rehabilitative 
activities being conducted, and outcomes including 
increases in reading ability, job development and 
placement, and quality of skill training. It is antici- 
pated that findings on the needs for changes in the 
program to improve its ability to serve the population 
wanting training and to provide the best possible 
outcomes for participants will be incorporated into 
future projects. 

Members of the staff in the Office of Education 
are continuing their program of visits to local 
projects, often conducted jointly with representatives 
of the Department of Labor. Information obtained 
through this method has always proved useful to 
Federal and State staffs, and has frequently led to 



administrative adaptations and requests for legislative 
change. For example, interviews with project person- 
nel and trainees in the past revealed the need for 
inservice training to familiarize MDTA staff members 
with the abilities, attitudes, and problems of disad- 
vantaged trainees. The outcome of this was the 
development of the Area Manpower Institutes for 
Development of Staff (AM1DS). 

More recent field visits have uncovered problems 
associated with the financing of institutional man- 
power training programs. As a result, annualization 
(described in chapter III) is being tried in some of the 
skills centers; expectations are that this procedure 
will be extended as more projects qualify. Extensive 
visits to discuss operations and problems have been 
made to skills centers during the past year. Such visits 
have, amon* other things, shown the need for better 
local coordination between the skills centers and 
other training program. 

State Evaluation Programs 

The requirement for evaluation of the manpower 
training program is not limited to those responsible 
for program operations at the Federal levels. Each 
State which conducts activities in manpower training 
is also required to conduct and submit to the State an 
evaluation of the instructional program within 30 
days of program completion. Over the years, these 
attempts to evaluate the program have taken various 
forms, from the collection of hard data to the 
conduct of rigorous site reviews. A recent agreement 
between the Office of Education and seven States will 
result in new and improved State and local systems 
for program evaluation. Representatives of Arizona, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee are each developing plans 
for the collection of information to evaluate MDTA 
projects within their States. 

All of the studies will, to some degree, gather 
information on the administration and supervision of 
the program; the adequacy and appropriateness of 
the facility, equipment, and materials; the role and 
scope of the guidance and counseling program; the 
curriculum and the instructors; and the reactions of 
the trainees to the training and services they received. 
The plans differ in the form of data collection 
proposed and the amount of quantitative versus 
narrative information supplied, but each is trying to 
find out how well the program is accomplishing what 
it set out to do, how it can be improved, and how 
program efficiency can be maximized. 

The evaluation system developed by the State of 
Montana has provided information on trainee out- 
comes from a sample of 700 former 'rainees. Of the 
?98 trainees who responded to a questionnaire, about 



equal proportions (38 and 37 percent respectively) 
said that the State Employment Service on the one 
hand and their instructors on the other hid been 
their major resource in job finding. Most of the 
trainees (80 percent) work between 31 and 50 hours 
per week, and more than half (54 percent) make 
more than $100 per week. More than three-fourths of 
the trainees, who had a mean age of 25 and a mean 
number of 11 years of school completed, thought the 
training course was just right; 6 percent found it too 
difficult; and 18 percent thought it was too easy. 
Though the sample was small and the answers do not 
include the experience or opinions of nonrespond- 
ents, the potential for use of the type of information 
which will be provided through the system is great. 

Arizona, which has for more than a year been 
conducting a statewide evaluation of MDTA institu- 
tional programs, has prepared a report presenting 
some of its findings. Program development was found 
to be chiefly the responsibility of local supervisors, 
but many others, including guidance counselors, 
instructors, and advisory personnel from training 
occupations, have a voice in the process. Excellent 
working relations were reported between the State 
Employment Service and the State Department of 
Vocational Education, but frequent need was indicated 
for greater involvement of appropriate employer 
advisory groups in program development and cur- 
riculum change. Many respondents indicated that the 
short lead time between project funding and project 
starting date made it difficult to get adequate 
instructional staff, equipment, and iacilities essential 
to the success of the program. 

The instructors were found to be highly com- 
petent in their vocational areas, but most had little or 
no teaching experience or teacher training prior to 
working in the MDTA program. The need for 
orientation, training, and evaluation of instructors 
was noted in the majority of the projects reviewed. 

Counseling and placement activities are carried on 
jointly by the Arizona Employment Service and the 
vocational education staff. Nearly all instructors carry 
on some unofficial counseling. Instructors in most 
projects appear to have access to information on 
trainee background and characteristics as collected 
and interpreted by counselors. Some confusion has 
apparently occurred in the past concerning the use of 
class periods for visits to counselors. As one outcome 
of the survey, a statewide policy has been adopted 
requiring that visits to State Employment Service 
counselors during the institutional period be coordi- 
nated through the instructor. 

Placement activities are carried out in a variety of 
ways; results of the survey indicate that trainees are 
most commonly placed by the instructor, by cm- 



ployer advisory committees, and by State Employ- 
ment Service job developers. The “invaluable” assist- 
ance of instructors in the placement process was 
frequently cited. A positive correlation appeared 
between involvement of an employer advisory group 
in project development and implementation and the 
posttraining placement rate of enrollees. 

Preliminary survey data indicated that 78 percent 
of the completers were in training-related jobs, 16 
percent of the trainees had less than an eighth-grade 
educaricn, and 52 percent had between 8 and 11 
years of prior schooling. Over three-quarters of the 
trainees were members of minority groups (Negroes 
24 percent, Mexican-Americans 38 percent, and 
American Indians 16 percent). Trainees ranged in age 
from 16 to 65; 48 percent were under 24 years of age 
and 9 percent were over 45. 

Data From North Dakota 

A study conducted by the Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education in North Dakota 
followed up graduates of institutional training pro- 
grams in the State to assess their posttraining employ- 
ment experiences and their reactions to the training 
program. All of the 637 individuals surveyed had left 
training between October 1962 and September 1966 
and had been in the labor market for at least a ye*r. 
The entire group of trainees had been unemployed 
prior to entry into the program; most were drawing 
unemployment compensation and some were receiv- 
ing benefits through the county welfare system. 

Responses were received from more than 60 
percent of the trainees who received questionnaires. 

A special study was also made of a sample of the 
nonrespondents, which indicated that their answers 
were not significantly unlike those of the respond- 
ents; hence, responses from the completed question- 
naires can be considered to represent the to r al 
population of program graduates. 

The survey found that only 6 percent of the 
program completers in the labor market were unem- 
ployed. The rate of unemployment varied from 2 
percent for those who completed technical programs 
to 10 percent for those in the agricultural program. 
Rates in the trade and industrial, office and clerical, 
and health programs were between these extremes. 
The lowest mean hourly wages reported were in 
agricultural occupations, where the average completer 
was making about $1.85 per hour; highest hourly 
earnings were reported by those employed in the 
technical and trade and industrial areas. Persons who 
obtained employment outside of the State were 
generally paid substantially higher wages than those 
employed in the same occupations in North Dakota. 

When asked how they had obtained their first job, 
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36 percent reported that they had gotten it through 
“personal effort,” while 26 percent said the school 
had been responsible, and 22 percent said the 
Employment Service had been the prime source. 
Respondents who had changed their jobs since leaving 
training were asked to indicate the cause of the move. 
Most reported that they had found a better job or 
higher wages, but 18 percent indicated that no jobs 
were available in the trade for which they were 
trained. A large proportion (47 percent) of the 
former trainees reported no particular difficulties in 
their jobs since leaving the school, but 29 percent said 
they lacked practical experience and 14 percent 
reported a need for additional technical knowledge. 

Asked about changes or improvements needed in 
the MDT institutional training, many of the pro- 
gram completers indicated a need for more time in 
shops and labs, more specific instruction, and a longer 
total training period. Two-thirds of the trainees said 
they would like to participate in further training; 
most of them preferred that such courses be offered 
in the evening. 

Another study by the Research Coordinating Unit 
in North Dakota followed up trainees who did not 
complete their MDT institutional training program. 
Of the 212 trainees who had entered the Bismarck 
Prevocational Training Center between August 1966 
and March 1969, 55 had dropped out prior to 
completion. A questionnaire mailed to each of these 
individuals asked their current employment status, 
their reasons for leaving the program, and their 
recommendations for improving the training they had 
experienced. Two-thirds responded and once again a 
special survey of the nonrespondents indicated that 
study findings adequately represented the entire 
group. The average age of the dropout was 25 years; 
they had stayed in the prevocational program an 
average of 10 weeks. Two-thirds were employed. Of 
the 12 who were unemployed, two were females who 
had since married, and three were in penal institu- 
tions. Responses to the questionnaires indicated that 
the center had been effective in preparing the 
noncompleters for further training and employment. 
The program dropouts were sa’.isfied and in some 
cases enthusiastic about the pievocational training 
program in which they had participated. Close con- 
tact with administrative and staff personnel contrib- 
uted greatly to the trainees’ success in overcoming 
their employment difficulties. Further evidence of 
the bonds established between the trainees and the 
project personnel was found in the frequent contacts 
maintained by noncomplcters with the center. The 
practice of providing basic education to trainees and 
allowing them to exploit a variety of vocational fields 
was found to be of considerable value. 
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Newark Skills Center Reviewed 

A contract study in Newark, New Jersey, to assess 
the effectiveness of the city’s total manpower efforts 
examined the MDTA institutional training program 
offered at the Newark Skills Center, The preliminary 
findings of this study indicate that the leadership in 
the skills center is extremely effective in stimulating 
staff performance. Skills center personnel feel secure 
in their jobs and lines of organization are clear-cut. 

The center has established an effective record in 
the local community, so that little outreach is needed 
to attract trainees, and in fact there are long waiting 
lists cf persons who wish to enter training; some 
trainees have waited as long as a year. Basic education 
courses at the center are aimed at integrating the 
teaching of required fundamentals with the occupa- 
tional coursework. Course curriculums are developed 
in a manner consistent with the staffs awareness of 
trainee needs. Some trainees are taught in classes, 
while others are tutored or given special instruction. 
A large number of Spanish-speaking participants have 
used the opportunity to improve their proficiency in 
English. 

Since the State Employment Service has the 
formal responsibility for job development and place- 
ment, the center itself has only one position for this 
function. This job developer is assisted in his work by 
occupational advisory committees, which use informal 
contacts to develop job opportunities, and by all the 
vocational instructors, who tend to act as ad hoc job 
developers. The skills center is presently the focal 
point of efficient and effective skill development in 
the Newark area. As a result of its past success, plans 
now call for the skills center to assume responsibility 
for several additional manpower programs currently 
operating in the city. 

Trainees Look at MDTA 

The final report of a national survey on the 
attitudes of trainees in MDTA institutional training 
programs has been submitted recently. Six thousand 
trainees were included in the nationwide sample, 
representing 300 training classes. Only those projects 
which had enrolled more than one hundred trainees 
in a single skill were included in this study; projects 
concerned primarily with the hard-core disadvantaged 
and with the literacy problems of trainees were not 
included. 

Four major groups of trainees were established; 
those who completed the training program', those 
who took jobs prior to completion, those who left for 
other reasons, and those who were dre ped by the 
program. Of those who completed training, 68 
percent experienced no unemployment in the period 
following training. Those who left to take jobs did 



even better, with 78 percent experiencing no unem- 
ployment, as compared with 57 percent for those 
who left for other reasons and 47 percent for those 
who were dropped by the program. Differences 
among the various groups seemed to be related 
primarily to the time it took to obtain the first job 
following training. 

Analysis of data on tbe types of jobs taken by the 
four groups of trainees indicated that trainees who 
coruplete the training program most often obtain 
training-related jobs; 64 percent of the male com- 
pleters and 77 percent of the female completers were 
employed in training-related jobs. Of those who left 
the program to take jobs, 43 percent of the males and 
49 percent of the females were employed in training- 
related occupations. Comparable figures for those 
who left for other reasons (23 percent of the males 
and 29 percent of the females) were similar to those 
reported for trainees who were dropped by the 
program (20 percent of the males and 30 percent of 
the females). 

Of those who completed the program, 70 percent 
felt that the course had had an impact on their lives. 
Fifty percent of those who left to take jobs expressed 
this feeling, as compared to 30 percent of those who 
left for other reasons, and 42 percent of those who 
were dropped by the program. Interestingly, 65 
percent of the completers, in contrast to 21 percent 
of those who left to take jobs, said at the beginning 
of the program that they would stay in the course 
rather than take a job even if they experienced 
financial difficulties during the training period. Only 
one in four of the completers indicated that they had 
in fact had financial problems during the training 
period. A third of the trainees reported that they had 
held part-time jobs during training, and another third 
said they had borrowed money. Almost a third of the 
male trainees had working wives. 

Attitude tests suggested that those who enter the 
program with greater feelings of self-esteem and 
confidence and those more committed to training are 
more likely than others to get training-related jobs. In 
this study the wage rate after training was found to 
be little affected by whether the job was related to 
training, but employment stability was clearly im- 
proved by working in a training. related occupation. 
Of the males who entered training-related jobs, 74 
percent were employed during the entire posttraining 
period as compared with 59 percent of those in 
non-training-related jobs. In addition, 68 percent of 
those in training-related jobs had been placed immedi- 
ately upon compbtion of the course, as against 45 
percent of those in non-training-related fields. 

A strong relationship apparently exists between 
the source of leferral to job opportunities and the 



length of time between training and the first job. Of 
those referred by the training institution, 84 percent 
were employed immediately following training. This 
was true of only 57 percent of those who got jobs on 
their own, 53 percent of those who said they were 
referred by family or friends, and 43 percent of those 
who were placed by the Employment Service. Such 
findings suggest the need for greater involvement of 
training staff in the job placement process and more 
intensive work with trainees during the training 
period. 

Trainees* attitudes toward their training appear to 
be more affected by their posttraining employment 
stability than by any other single factor. Training was 
labeled excellent or very good by 75 percent of those 
who were employed throughout the postprogram 
period and by 71 percent of those who were 
employed half or less of the time in the postprogram 
period. When the same question was asked a year or 
more after the end of training, 72 percent of those 
employed throughout the postprogram period still 
reacted with great enthusiasm to the training pro- 
gram. For he group employed only half or less of the 
postprogram period, however, the proportion 
dropped to 50 percent. 

Two other responses indicated a similar relation- 
ship between postprogram employment stability and 
attitudes toward the training course. Of those em- 
ployed throughout the period, 70 percent indicated 



that the training program had made a big difference 
in their lives as compared to 44 percent of those 
employed half or less of the period. Also, of those 
employed for the total period, 64 percent said their 
postprogram job was better than the one they had 
held prior to training, as compared with 23 percent of 
th )se employed for half or less of the time. 

The attention given in the various studies now 
proposed or in process indicates a recognition on the 
part of State and Federal personnel of the need for 
more complete and extensive evaluation efforts. As 
results of the studies continue to become available, 
the fund of knowledge on what training methods 
work for various populations and on the effectiveness 
of various means of providing training and services 
will grow substantially. Much needei data on the 
adequacy of resources in relation to needs will for 
the first time become available to program adminis- 
trators and policymakers. Basic questions dealing 
with the relation of costs to outcomes, the types of 
programs effective with individuals most in need, and 
the relationship of program components to trainee 
outcomes have come to the foreground in the more 
recently conducted and proposed evaluation studies. 
Analysis of the information at Federal, State, and 
local levels will be of benefit in both the present 
conduct of the manpower training program and in the 
further development and direction of the activities to 
be sponsored in coming years. 
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appendix A 
list of 

manpower training 
skills centers 



REGION I 

Hartford MDTA Skills Center 
122 Washington Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06106 

Boston MDTA Skills Center 
Lubec Street 

East Boston, Mass. 02128 

REGION II 

Bridgeton Manpower Center 
Vine Street School 
Bridgeton, N.J. 08302 

Jersey City MDT Skills Center 
760 Montgomery Street 
Jersey City, N.J. 07306 

Newark Manpower Skills Center 
1 87 Broadway 
Newark, N.J. 07104 

MDTA Multi Skills Center 
2114 Atlantic Avenue 
Atlantic City, N.J. 08401 

MDTA Multi Skills Center 
942 Prospect Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08618 

Camden MDTA Skills Center 
17th & Admiral Wilson Boulevard 
Camden, N.J. 08105 

MDTA Center 

242 Main Street, West 

Rochester, N.Y. 14614 

MDTA Center 
917 Madison Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Adult Education Center 
Rochambeau School 
228 Fisher Avenue 
White Plains, N.Y. 10606 

Brooklyn Adult Training Center 
475 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 

Jamaica Adult Training Center 
91. 14 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 
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New York City Adult Training Center 
45 Rivington Street 
New York, N.Y. 10002 

Mid-Manhattan Adult Training Center 
212 West 120th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

Williamsburg Adult Training Center 
45 Arion Place 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11206 

MDTA Center 
366 Columbus Street 
Utica, N.Y. 13501 

MDTA Center 

55 South Denton Avenue 

Nassau County 

New Hyde Park, N.Y. 1 1040 

MDTA Center 
87 Chenango Street 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13901 

MDTA Center 
45 Columbia Street 
Albany, N.Y. 12207 

MDTA Center 
Board of Education 
1325 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14209 

San Juan Skills Center 
Alverio 517, Urb. Roosevelt 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

REGION III 

John F. Kennedy Center for Vocational Education 
734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 

Connelley Vocational Technical Skills Center 
1501 Bedford Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 

Southside Manpower Training Skill* Center 
Box 258 

Nottoway County 
Crewe, Va. 23930 

Wise County Manpower Training Skills Center 
P.O. Box 576 
Wise, Va. 24293 




Washington County Manpower Training Skills Center 
Route 4 

Abingdon, Va. 24210 

Norfolk City Manpower Training Skills Center 
Norfolk, Va. 23501 



REGION IV 

Birmingham MDTA Education Center 
North Birmingham, Ala. 35207 

Charleston MDT Skills Center 
P.O. Box 5272 

North Charleston, S.C. 29406 

MDTA Center 
Richmond-Lexington 
620 Sunset Boulevard 
West Columbia, S.C. 29169 

Miami Skills Center 
3240 NW. 27th Avenue 
Miami, Fla. 33142 

MDTA Skills Center 
591 Washington Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 38105 

Manpower Training Center 
P.O. Box 6667 Handsboro Station 
Lorraine Road 
Gulfport, Miss. 39501 

REGION V 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 
Weir Cook Division 
6800 West Raymond Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46241 

Manpower Training Center 
1534 W. Sample Street 
South Bend, Ind. 46619 

McNamara Skills Center 
1501 Beard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48209 

Muskegon Area Skill Training Center 
1 183 E. Laketon Avenue 
Muskegon, Mich. 49442 

Milwaukee Technical College Skills Center 
101 5 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53203 




Area Industrial Institute 
2000 N. 6tli Avenue 
Evansville, Ind. 47717 

Stowe Adult Center 
635 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 

Manpower Training Center 
2640 East 31st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Adult Education & School Services Center 
52 Starling Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Southern Ohio Manpower and Technical Training 
Center 

South and Main Streets 
Jackson, Ohio 45640 

Mahoning Valley Vocational School 
P.O. Box 278 
Vienna, Ohio 44473 

Garfield Training Center 
1340 W. 5th Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45407 

East St. Louis Center 
3360 Missouri Avenue 
East St. Louis, 111. 62205 

Carbondale Manpower Training Center 
Ordill Area 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, III 62901 

Duluth Comprehensive Facility 
1600 London Road 
Duluth, Minn. 55812 

REGION VI 

Fort Worth MDTA Skills Center 
1101 West Vickery Boulevard 
Fort Worth, Tex. 76104 

Texas Lamar Skills Center 
1403 Corinth Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 

Houston Independent School District 
MDTA-CEP Education Building 
2704 Leeland Street 
Houston, Tex. 77003 
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Oklahoma City Skills Center 
108 N£. 48th Street 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73105 

REGION VII 

Manpower Training Skills Center 
1333 Washington Boulevard 
Kansas City, Kans. 66102 

Central Vocational School 
324 North Emporia 
Wichita, Kans. 67202 

Public School’s MDTA Area Training Facility 
2323 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 

Des Moines Comprehensive Vocational Facility 

2403 Bell Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50321 

Manpower Training Center 
5002 Dodge Street 
Omaha, Nebr. 68132 

Manpower Training Center 
620 North 48th Street 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68510 

REGION VIII 

Denver Manpower Training Center 
Community College of Denver 
1001 East 62nd Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80216 

REGION IX 

Maricopa County Skills Center 
246 South First Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85004 

Tucson Skills Center 
55 N. 6th Avenue 
Tucson, Ariz. 85701 

Community Skills Center 
15020 South Figueroa Street 
Garden? (Los \ngeles), Calif. 92047 

East Lo^ Angeles Skills Center 

1230 S. Monterey Pass Road 

Montert y Park (Los Angeles), Calif. 91754 

Watts S d^ls Center 
840 Eaitj-lllth Street 
Los Anjjr les, Calif. 90059 
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Pacoima Skills Center 

13299 Louvre Street 

Pacoima (Los Angeles), Calif. 91331 



East Bay Skills Center 
1100— 67th Street 
Oakland, Calif 94608 




San Francisco Manpower Training Skills Center 

1485 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif 94103 

University of Hawaii 
Manpower Training Section 
1040 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
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appendix B 
statistical tables 



Table 

Number 

A-l Training opportunities and Federal funds authorized under the MDTA, by fiscal 
year and by program, 1963*69. 

A*2 Estimated MDTA trainee enrollment, completion, and posttraining employment for 
Institutional and on-the-job training programs, by fiscal year, 1963-69. 

A-3 Training opportunities authorized and Federal funds obligated for institutional, 
on-the-job, and part-time MDTA training programs by State and Other Area, for 
fiscal year 1969. 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS ENROLLED !N MDTA 
Institutional Training Projects: 

B~1 Cumulative through June 1969 and during Fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by sex. 

B~2 During fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by age. 

B~3 During fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by years of school completed. 

B-4 During fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by color and sex. 

B~5 During fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by duration of pretraining unemployment. 

B-6 During fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by type of county of residence and sex, 

B-7 During fiscal year 1969, by State and Other Areas. 

On-the-Job Training Projects: 

B*8 Cumulative through June 1969 and during fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by sex. 

B-9 During Fiscal year 1969, by age. 

B-10 During Fiscal year 1969, by State and Other Area. 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES OF TRAINING OR PERSONS 
ENROLLED IN MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 

C-l During fiscal year* 1969 and 1968, by sex and color. 

C-2 During fiscal year* 1969 and 1968, by age and educatioral attainment. 



TRAINEES WHO DROPPED OUT OF MDTA TRAINING 

D-l Selected characteristics of dropouts and completers, during Fiscal years 1969 and 
1968, by sex. 

D-2 Selected characteristic* of dropouts during fiscal years 1969 and 1968, by length of 
time In training. 
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LABOR FORCE STATUS AND EARNINGS OF PERSONS 
COMPLETING INSTITUTIONAL MDTA TRAINING DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 



Table 

Number 

E-l Labor force status of completers of institutional training during fiscal year 1968 
and posttraining and pretraining hourly earnings of employed trainees, by sex and 
color. 

E-2 Persons completing institutional training in fiscal year 1968 having had some 
employment since training, percent still employed, and labor force status at time of 
last canvass, by State and Other Areas. 

E-3 Comparison of pretraining and posttraining earnings of a sample of completers in 
fiscal year 1968. 

E-4 Median earnings and percentage distribution of posttraining hourly earnings by 
major industry group of employment. 

E-5 Median earnings and percentage distribution of posttraining hourly earnings by 
major occupational group and for selected occupations of training. 

TRAINEES ENROLLED !N SKILLS CENTERS 

F-l Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in projects conducted in skills centers 
and in other than skills centers, fiscal years 1969 and 1968. 

F-2 Occupational groups of training in skills centers and other than skills centers, fiscal 
years 1969 and 1968. 



TRAINEES REFERRED TO TRAINING ON AN INDIVIDUAL BASIS 

G-l Selected characteristics by sex and age, during fiscal years 1969 and 1968. 

G-2 Occupational categories of training by sex and color, fiscal years 1969 and 1968. 

TRAINEES IN HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

H-l Selected characteristics by sex and age, fiscal year 1969. 

H-2 Enrollee* by occupational goal and by sex and color, fiscal year 1 969. 



TABLE A-1. TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES AND FEDERAL FUNDS AUTHORIZED UNDER THE MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT, 1 BY FISCAL YEAR AND BY PROGRAM, 1963-69 



Fiscal year 


Total 


Institutional 


On-the-job 


Part-time 
and other 
training 


Concentrated 

Employment 

Program 

(CEP) 3 


Job 

Opportunities 
in the 
Business 
Sector (JOBS) 2 


Training opportunities authorized r 














Total 


1,408,300 


847,000 


509.400 


19,600 


(3) 


32,300 


1969 (Preliminary) 


190,800 


97,900 


67,700 


11,700 




13,500 


1968 


239,400 


123,600 


98800 


7,500 




9800 


1967 


280,200 


126-000 


144,500 


400 




9,300 


1966 


281,100 


163,000 


118,100 








1965 


231,800 


167,100 


64,700 








1964 


126,800 


112,500 


13800 








1963 


59,200 


56,900 


2,300 








Federal funds obligated; (in thousands) 














Total 


$1,867,578 


$1,352,174 


$316,192 


$9,459 


$102,621 


$87,132 


1969 (Preliminary) 


333,037 


4 196,629 


56,429 


5,767 


31,695 


42,517 


1968 


337,342 


218,251 


74,571 


3,596 


20,567 


20,357 


1967 


347,409 


215,492 


82859 


96 


24^04 


24,258 


1966 


365,104 


281,710 


57939 




25,465 




1965 


286,505 


249,348 


37,157 








1964 


142 Ml 


135,525 


6986 








1963 


56,070 


55,219 


851 









'Beginning July 1, 1966, includes training opportunities and funds for redevelopment areas under section 241 of the act. 

2 The part of the CEP and J08S programs financed by MDTA funds. 

training opportunities (slots) ere not meaningful for CEP because the CEP approach utilizes a variety of program components — 
orientation, basic education, work experience, and other types of job training. An individual may be enrolled in one or several 
components, 

includes $3,290,000 transferred to BES <0 1 C and developmental fu nds). 

NOTE : Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE A-2. Estimated MDTA Trainee Enrollment, Completion, and Posttraining Employment for Institutional and 
On-the-job Training Programs, by Fiscal Year, 1963-69. 



Activity 


Total 








Fiscal year 








1969 1 


19682 


1967 2 


19662 


1965 


1964 


1963 










Total 








Enrolled 


1,230.400 


220,000 


241,000 


265,000 


235,800 


156.900 


77,600 


34,100 


Completed 


840,200 


160,000 


164,200 


192.600 


155,700 


96,300 


51,300 


20,100 


Employed 


658,100 


124,000 


127,500 


153,700 


124.000 


73,400 


39,400 


16,100 


Employed in training-related job 


550,100 


101,700 


109,900 


130,800 


102,600 


105,1003 












Institutional trainees 








Enrolled 


848,400 


135,000 


140.000 


150,000 


177,500 


145,300 


68,600 


32,000 


Completed 


566,700 


95,000 


91,000 


109,000 


117,700 


88/800 


46,000 


19,200 


Employed 


422,300 


71,000 


64,500 


80,000 


89,800 


66,900 


34,800 


15,300 


Employed in training-related job 


333,900 


53,000 


52,290 


63.400 


70,800 


94,5003 












On-the-job trainees 








Enrolled 


382,000 


85,000 


101,000 


115,000 


58,300 


11,600 


9,000 


2,100 


Completed 


272,500 


Go, 000 


73,200 


83,600 


3P '■'00 


7,500 


5.300 


900 


Employed 


235,800 


53,000 


63,000 


73.700 


34,200 


6,500 


4,600 


800 


Employed in training-related job 


216,200 


48.700 


57,700 


67,400 


31,800 


10.600 3 







^Preliminary 
* Revised 

^Includes placements in training-related err^loyment for fiscal years 1963 and 1964. 



NOTE: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 
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TABLE A-3. Training Opportunities Authorized and Federal Funds Obligated for Institutional, On-the-Job, and 
Part-Time MDT A Training Programs by State and Other Areas for Fiscal Year 1969 1 



State 


Training opportunities authorized 


Federal funds obligated (000) 


Total 


1 institu- 
tional 


OJT 


Part-time 
and other 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 


OJT 


Part-time 
and other 


U.S. Total 


177,300 


97,900 


67,700 


11.700 


$258,825 


$196,629 


$56,429 


$5,767 


Alabama 


3,800 


1,700 


2,100 


(2) 


4,115 


2,732 


1,354 


29 


Alaska 


800 


600 


200 




1,416 


1,152 


264 




Arizona 


1,000 


600 


300 


100 


1,614 


1,239 


340 


35 


Arkansas 


2,800 


1,300 


1,400 


100 


3,254 


2,429 


772 


53 


California 


15,100 


to , 100 


4,900 


100 


37,031 


30,239 


6,789 


3 


Colorado 


1,300 


700 


600 


100 


2,403 


1,677 


680 


46 


Connecticut 


5,400 


800 


4,000 


600 


4,731 


1,037 


2,148 


1,646 


Delaware 


700 


300 


400 




684 


488 


196 


-- 


District of Columb Id 


5,300 


2,700 


2,600 


— 


5,512 


2,784 


2,728 




F forida 


2,700 


2,000 


700 




3,911 


3,384 


527 




Georgia 


4.400 


1,800 


2,300 


300 


5,503 


3,561 


1,769 


173 


Guam 


200 


200 


<2) 




179 


135 


44 




Hawaii 


600 


400 


(2) 


200 


631 


569 


8 


54 


Idaho 


700 


400 


200 


100 


1,142 


926 


137 


73 


Illinois 


10,000 


6,500 


1,500 


2,000 


12,089 


10,023 


1,762 


304 


Indiana 


3.800 


1,600 


1,700 


600 


6,392 


3,248 


1,812 


332 


Iowa 


2,600 


1,000 


1,200 


400 


3,910 


2,584 


1,073 


253 


Kansas 


2,000 


1,100 


600 


300 


2,326 


1,864 


417 


45 


Kentucky 


3,500 


1,400 


2,100 




4,923 


3,197 


1,726 




Lou fsiana 


2.700 


900 


1,400 


400 


4,05 1 


2,814 


1,046 


191 


M.jine 


1,300 


1,000 


300 


-- 


1,442 


1,188 


254 




Maryland 


3,300 


1,700 


900 


700 


3,201 


2,338 


782 


81 


Massachusetts 


4,900 


3,300 


1,300 


300 


7,671 


5,934 


1,227 


410 


Michigan 


4,900 


3,200 


1,600 


200 


10,450 


9,265 


1,068 


117 


Minnesota 


3,100 


2,000 


1,100 




4,893 


3,918 


975 




Mississippi 


3,500 


1,100 


2,300 


100 


3,723 


2,213 


1,489 


21 


Missouri 


3,000 


2,200 


800 


{2> 


5,445 


4,274 


1,135 


36 


Montana 


900 


400 


500 


(2) 


1,247 


944 


299 


4 


Nebraska 


1,500 


1,100 


300 


too 


2,177 


1,975 


196 


6 


Nevada 


POO 


400 


100 




708 


676 


132 




New Hampshire 


800 


500 


300 


(2) 


962 


742 


213 


7 


New Jersey 


6,100 


3,200 


1,900 




8,747 


7,542 


1,205 




New Mexico 


1,200 


600 


700 


— 


1,205 


866 


319 


— 


New York 


9,600 


6,600 


3,000 


(2) 


21,481 


19,132 


2,335 


14 


North Carolina 


4,000 


2,000 


2,000 


-- 


6,499 


3,7 19 


1,780 


— 


North Dakota 


900 


600 


400 


— 


1,337 


988 


349 




Ohio 


6,800 


4,t»u0 


2,100 


100 


10,766 


8,317 


2,362 


77 


Oklahoma 


3,100 


2,300 


700 


100 


3,314 


2,705 


689 


20 


Oregon 


1,900 


1,200 


600 


200 


7,648 


2,156 


442 


60 


Pennsylvania 


10,500 


7,100 


2,200 


1,200 


13,234 


10,797 


2,263 


174 


Puerto RicO 


3,600 


1,700 


1,800 


100 


4,311 


2,891 


1,383 


37 


Rhode Island 


600 


600 


100 


(2) 


905 


803 


102 


(3) 


South Caroline 


4,600 


1,200 


3,200 


200 


3,412 


2,205 


1,139 


68 


South Dekota 


600 


100 


300 


200 


97 4 


654 


256 


164 


Tennessee 


6,800 


1,900 


3,700 


200 


5,989 


3,690 


2,278 


21 


Texes 


6,000 


3,500 


1,300 


1,200 


8,004 


6,766 


875 


363 


Utah 


900 


400 


600 


(2) 


1.545 


1,061 


473 


1 1 


Vermont 


800 


600 


300 


(2) 


717 


486 


220 


11 


Virginia 


3,800 


2,300 


1,400 


100 


3,817 


2,913 


878 


26 


Virgin Islands 


100 


12) 


12) 


100 


76 


14 


9 


53 


Washington 


4,000 


1,900 


1,100 


1,600 


4,244 


3,068 


836 


340 


Wait Virginia 


1.90 C 


600 


1,300 




2,618 


1,655 


1,063 




Wisconsin 


3,900 


2,100 


1.400 


400 


6,670 


4,418 


1,640 


612 


Wyoming 


500 


200 


300 


— 


785 


614 


271 


- 



1 Exclusive Of $74,2 >2,000 MDTA funds used to help finance the Coneent'eted Employment Program (CEP) end Jobs In the 8u*<nes* 
Sector (J08S), 

^Lessthan 60 vetnees. 

3 La$s than $500. 

Detail may not edd to tot et due to rounding. 
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TABLE B*1. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA institutional Training Projects, Cumulative 
Through June 1969 and During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Sex 



Characteristic 


Cumulative 
Fiscal years 1963 69 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1969 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Femafe 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


848,400 


492,100 


356,300 


135,000 


75,600 


59,400 


140,000 


77.000 


63,000 


Percent 


100 


58 


42 


100 


56 


44 


100 


55 


45 


PERCE NT OF TOTAL 
Education: 




















Less than 8th grade 


8 


10 


4 


9 


12 


5 


9 


12 


6 


8th grade 


10 


12 


6 


10 


12 


7 


10 


13 


7 


9th- 1 1th ^rade 


37 


39 


33 


39 


42 


35 


41 


44 


37 


1 2th e'ade 


40 


34 


49 


38 


31 


46 


35 


29 


42 


Over 12th grade 


6 


4 


8 


5 


3 


6 


6 


3 


8 


Aoe: Under 13 years 


15 


16 


14 


1? 


14 


11 


15 


17 


13 


19-21 years 


24 


24 


23 


25 


26 


24 


24 


24 


23 


22-34 years 


35 


38 


32 


38 


40 


36 


36 


37 


34 


35-44 years 


15 


14 


18 


14 


12 


16 


15 


14 


17 


45 and over 


11 


9 


13 


10 


8 


13 


11 


9 


13 


Color: 




















White 


61 


66 


56 


56 


59 


52 


51 


54 


47 


Negro and other races 1 


39 


34 


44 


44 


41 


48 


49 


46 


53 


Labor force status: 




















Unemployed lincl. 


85 


87 


82 


80 


82 


78 


80 


84 


76 


family farm workers! 




















Reentrant to labor force 


3 


1 


5 


3 


3 


4 


3 


1 


6 


Underemployed 


13 


>2 


13 


17 


16 


19 


17 


15 


18 


Duration of unemployment: 




















Less than 5 weeks 


33 


38 


26 


32 


38 


24 


31 


36 


24 


5 - 14 weeks 


24 


27 


19 


25 


28 


20 


24 


27 


20 


15 - 26 weeks 


14 


14 


13 


14 


14 


14 


16 


t6 


15 


27 - 52 weeks 


11 


10 


13 


16 


12 


21 


12 


10 


13 


Over 52 weeks 


18 


11 


28 


13 


8 


20 


18 


10 


28 


Gainfully employed 3 years 


59 


65 


50 


55 


60 


48 


55 


60 


47 


or more 




















Head of family 


G4 


61 


45 


57 


59 


53 


55 


59 


50 


3 or more dependents 


25 


31 


17 


23 


27 


19 


25 


29 


19 


Unemployment insurance 


13 


18 


8 


7 


10 


5 


9 


12 


5 


claimant 




















Public assistance recipient 


>2 


9 


16 


13 


9 


19 


13 


9 


18 


Handicapped 


9 


12 


4 


11 


15 


6 


9 


13 


5 


Eligible for allowance 


76 


83 


66 


80 


85 


74 


82 


88 


75 



1 In the program through FY 09, 93 percent were Negro. 
NOTE; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE B-2. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects During Fiscal 
Years 1969 and 1968, by Age 







F iscai year 


1969 








Fiscal year 1968 




Characteristic 




Age at enrollment 






Age at enrollment 






Total 


Under 19 


' 19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Total 


Under 19 


19 21 


22-24 


45 and 
over 


Trainees enrolled 


1 35,000 


17,550 


33,750 


70,200 


13,500 


140,000 


20,600 


32,800 


71,300 


15,300 


Percent 


100 


13 


25 


52 


10 


100 


15 


24 


51 


11 


PERCENTOF TOTAL 






















Sex: 

Male 


56 


63 


57 


56 


45 


55 


62 


56 


55 


46 


Female 


44 


37 


43 


44 


55 


45 


38 


44 


45 


54 


Education: 

Less than 8th grade 


9 


7 


4 


10 


19 


9 


6 


4 


10 


20 


8tb grade 


10 


12 


7 


10 


K 


10 


12 


7 


10 


14 


9th * 11 th grade 


39 


51 


42 


37 


26 


41 


53 


44 


38 


24 


12th grade 


38 


30 


44 


38 


31 


35 


29 


42 


35 


27 


Over 1 2th yade 


5 


(1) 


3 


5 


11 


6 


m 


3 


6 


15 


Color: 






















White 


56 


55 


51 


55 


72 


51 


52 


46 


50 


58 


Negro and other races 


44 


45 


49 


45 


28 


49 


48 


54 


50 


32 


Labor force status: 






















Unemployed line, family 


80 


83 


81 


79 


78 


80 


83 


82 


80 


75 


farmworkers) 






















Reentrant tu labor force 


3 


2 


2 


3 


6 


3 


1 


1 


3 


9 


Underemployed 


17 


15 


17 


18 


17 


17 


16 


17 


17 


16 


Duration of unemployment: 






















Less than 5 weeks 


32 


38 


36 


31 


24 


31 


35 


36 


29 


22 


5-14 wteks 


25 


25 


27 


24 


21 


24 


7 * 


26 


24 


20 


15 - 26 weeks 


14 


12 


14 


15 


15 


16 


15 


16 


16 


16 


27 - 52 weeks 


16 


12 


14 


17 


21 


12 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Over 52 weeks 


13 


13 


9 


14 


20 


18 


15 


12 


20 


30 


Gainfully employed 3 yea^s or mo 


ra 55 


6 


19 


76 


91 


55 


6 


20 


78 


90 


Head of family 


57 


19 


38 


72 


68 


55 


16 


38 


71 


65 


3 or more dependents 


23 


1 


5 


37 


24 


25 


1 


6 


40 


24 


Unemploy nnent insura ,c« claiman 


t 7 


1 


4 


10 


10 


9 


1 


6 


12 


12 


Public assistance recipient 


13 


9 


8 


17 


11 


13 


8 


8 


16 


10 


Handicapped 


11 


6 


8 


12 


19 


9 


5 


7 


10 


17 


Eligible for allowance 


80 


81 


85 


78 


75 


82 


84 


89 


82 


75 



1 Lew than 0.5 percent 

NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE B-3, Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Ptojects During Fiscal 



Years 1969 and 1968, by Years of School Completed 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 1969 


Fiscal year 1968 


Total 


Years of school completed 


Total 


Years of school completed 


Less than 
9 


9-11 


12 


Over 12 


Less than 
9 


9-11 


12 


Over 12 


Trainees enrolled 


135,000 


25,650 


52,650 


51,300 


5,400 


140,000 


27,000 


56,600 


48,600 


7,800 


Percent 


100 


19 


39 


38 


5 


100 


19 


41 


35 


6 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Sex: 






















Male 


56 


71 


59 


46 


40 


55 


71 


60 


45 


31 


Female 


44 


29 


41 


54 


60 


45 


29 


40 


55 


69 


Age; 






















Under 19 years 


13 


13 


16 


10 


1 


15 


14 


19 


12 


1 


19 - 21 years 


25 


15 


27 


29 


14 


24 


13 


26 


29 


12 


22 * 44 years 


52 


55 


49 


53 


60 


51 


55 


48 


51 


58 


45 years and over 


to 


18 


7 


8 


25 


11 


19 


7 


8 


29 


Color: 






















White 


56 


63 


49 


58 


71 


51 


58 


44 


53 


72 


Negro and other races 


44 


37 


51 


42 


29 


49 


42 


56 


47 


28 


Labor force status: 






















Unemployed {including 


80 


87 


83 


7b 


67 


60 


66 


83 


77 


64 


family farmworkers) 






















Reentrant to labor force 


3 


2 


2 


4 


12 


3 


2 


2 


3 


19 


Underemployed 


17 


11 


15 


r .l2 


21 


17 


13 


15 


21 


17 


Duration of unemployment: 






















Less than 5 weeks 


32 


34 


33 


32 


24 


31 


31 


31 


31 


23 


5 * 14 weeks 


25 


24 


25 


25 


19 


24 


24 


25 


24 


18 


15*26 weeks 


14 


14 


15 


14 


14 


16 


15 


16 


16 


13 


27 - 52 weeks 


16 


15 


16 


16 


20 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


Over 52 weeks 


13 


13 


11 


13 


24 


18 


19 


16 


17 


36 


Gainfully employed 3 


55 


67 


49 


52 


69 


55 


G8 


49 


51 


70 


years or more 






















Head of family 


57 


65 


58 


52 


48 


55 


66 


56 


50 


39 


3 or more dependents 


23 


36 


23 


18 


16 


25 


38 


25 


19 


16 


Unemployment insurance 


7 


8 


7 


8 


6 


9 


9 


8 


10 


7 


claimant 






















Public assistance 


13 


t6 


16 


11 


5 


13 


16 


15 


9 


5 


recipient 






















Handicapped 


11 


15 


9 


10 


11 


9 


14 


8 


9 


8 


Eligible for allowance 


80 


84 


82 


78 


61 


82 


86 


86 


83 


55 



NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 due to routing. 




TA8LE B-4. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Color and Sex 





Fiscal v< 


er 1969 


Fiscal, veer 1568 


Characteristic 




White 


Negro and other race* 1 




White 


Negro and other races* 




Total 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Total 


Mele 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


130.000 


75,600 


44,600 


31,000 


69.400 


30,300 


29.100 


140,000 


71,400 


42,100 


29,300 


68,600 


35,700 


32,900 


Percent 


100 


56 


69 


41 


44 


61 


49 


100 


61 


59 


41 


43 


52 


48 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






























Education: 






























Less than 8th grade 


9 


10 


13 


6 


8 


10 


5 


9 


10 


13 


6 


8 


11 


6 


8th grade 


10 


11 


14 


7 


8 


10 


6 


10 


12 


15 


7 


8 


10 


7 


9th ■ 1 1th yade 


39 


34 


37 


30 


45 


48 


41 


41 


34 


38 


29 


46 


50 


42 


12th p-ede 


38 


39 


33 


49 


37 


29 


45 


35 


36 


31 


45 


34 


27 


42 


Over 12th yade 


5 


6 


4 


9 


3 


3 


3 


6 


8 


4 


14 


3 


3 


4 


Age: Under 19 years 


13 


12 


13 


11 


12 


15 


10 


15 


14 


15 


13 


14 


16 


12 


19-21 yean 


25 


23 


24 


22 


28 


28 


27 


24 


21 


22 


19 


26 


25 


27 


22 - 44 years 


52 


62 


63 


49 


63 


61 


56 


51 


50 


62 


48 


53 


61 


54 


45 year* ir«d over 


10 


14 


10 


19 


7 


7 


7 


11 


15 


11 


21 


7 


8 


7 


Labor force status: 






























Unemployed (including 


80 


78 


79 


76 


83 


86 


79 


80 


78 


81 


73 


83 


87 


78 


family farm workers) 
Reentrant to bbor force 


3 


4 


3 


6 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


1 


9 


2 


1 


2 


Underemployed 


17 


18 


18 


19 


>5 


13 


19 


17 


18 


18 


18 


16 


12 


19 


Duration of unemployment: 






























Less than 5 weeks 


32 


34 


40 


26 


31 


36 


24 


31 


32 


37 


24 


30 


34 


25 


6 -14 weeks 


25 


24 


28 


20 


25 


28 


21 


24 


24 


28 


19 


25 


28 


21 


15 - 26 week* 


14 


14 


14 


14 


15 


16 


15 


ye 


15 


16 


14 


16 


17 


16 


27 • 62 weeks 


16 


16 


12 


22 


16 


>2 


21 


12 


11 


10 


12 


12 


11 


14 


Over 62 weeks 


13 


12 


7 


20 


13 


8 


19 


18 


18 


10 


32 


17 


10 


25 


Gainfully employed 3 


65 


58 


64 


60 


60 


65 


45 


55 


69 


65 


61 


52 


58 


45 


yean or more 






























Head ol fomity 


67 


66 


62 


48 


67 


65 


60 


55 


54 


62 


42 


56 


67 


56 


3 or more dependents 


23 


23 


28 


16 


24 


26 


22 


25 


24 


311 


15 


26 


29 


22 


Unemployment insurance 


7 


9 


11 


6 


6 


8 


3 


9 


11 


15 


6 


7 


10 


4 


claimant 






























Public eisistence 


13 


11 


9 


15 


18 


9 


24 


13 


10 


9 


12 


15 


9 


21 


recipient 






























Handicapped 


n 


15 


19 


8 


6 


8 


3 


9 


13 


18 


7 


6 


8 


3 


Eligible for allowance 


80 


80 


85 


73 


81 


86 


75 


82 


81 


US* 


69 


86 


90 


81 



Un 1969, 90 p* net fit ol this group wri Negro (87 percent cl the men end 03 percent ol the women were K^o). 
J In 1938, 93 percent were Negro (90 percent of the men end 95 percent of the women were Negro). 

NOTE; Detail rmy not add to 100 d u» to rounding. 



ERIC 



62 



67 



TABLE B-5. Selected Characteristics of Unemployed Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Duration of Pretraining Unemployment 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 1969 


Fiscal year 1968 


Total 

unem- 

ployed 


Weeks unemployed 


Total 

unem- 

ployed 


Weeks unemployed 


Less 

than 

5 


5-14 


15-26 


27 

and 

over 


Less 

than 

5 


5-14 


15-26 


27 

and 

over 


Unemployed trainees enrol led 


108,000 


34,600 


27,000 


15,100 


*31,300 


112,000 


34,700 


26,900 


17,910 


2 32,500 


Percent 


100 


32 


25 


14 


29 


100 


31 


24 


16 


29 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Sex: 






















Male 


57 


68 


64 


57 


38 


57 


67 


65 


59 


40 


Female 


43 


32 


36 


43 


62 


43 


33 


35 


41 


60 


Education: 






















Less than 8th grade 


9 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


8 th grade 


11 


11 


11 


10 


10 


10 


11 


10 


10 


11 


9th * 11th grade 


41 


41 


42 


42 


39 


42 


43 


44 


43 


40 


12th grade 


35 


35 


35 


35 


36 


33 


34 


33 


34 


33 


Over 12th grade 


4 


3 


3 


4 


6 


5 


3 


3 


4 


7 


Age: 






















Under 19 year* 


13 


15 


13 


11 


11 


15 


17 


17 


14 


13 


19-21 years 


26 


29 


28 


26 


20 


24 


28 


26 


25 


18 


71 • 44 years 


52 


49 


51 


64 


55 


51 


48 


49 


51 


55 


45 years and over 


10 


7 


8 


10 


14 


10 


7 


8 


10 


15 


Color: 






















White 


54 


57 


54 


51 


53 


50 


52 


49 


48 


50 


Ne^o and other races 


46 


43 


46 


49 


47 


60 


48 


51 


52 


50 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


53 


54 


53 


55 


50 


53 


54 


53 


54 


52 


Head of family 


56 


58 


57 


57 


54 


55 


56 


56 


56 


53 


3 or more dependents 


24 


24 


23 


23 


24 


25 


24 


25 


2S 


26 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


9 


8 


14 


13 


4 


11 


10 


16 


15 


5 


Public assistance recipient 


15 


7 


12 


16 


26 


14 


6 


11 


15 


24 


Handicapped 


11 


10 


11 


12 


13 


10 


9 


9 


10 


12 


Eligible for allowance 


83 


88 


87 


82 


74 


86 


90 


89 


87 


78 



1 44 peroent were unemployed over 52 weeks 
2 61 percent were unemployed over 62 weeks 

MOTE: Detail m*y not *dd to 100 due to rounding. 
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I 

f: 









TABLE B*6. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects During 
Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Type of County of Residence (Rural and Urban) and Sex 







Fiscal year 1969 








Fiscal year 1968 






Characteristic 




Rural 1 






Urban 






Rural 1 






Urban 






Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


*^otal 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


25,650 


15,400 


10,250 


109,350 


60,150 


49,200 


22,400 


14,100 


8,300 


117,600 


63,500 


54,100 


Percent 


19 


60 


40 


81 


55 


45 


16 


63 


37 


84 


65 


45 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Education: 


























Less than 8th grade 


10 


14 


5 


9 


12 


6 


14 


18 


6 


9 


11 


6 


8th grade 


11 


14 


6 


10 


12 


7 


12 


16 


7 


10 


12 


7 


9th * 11th grade 


29 


31 


26 


41 


44 


37 


30 


32 


27 


42 


46 


38 


12th grade 


46 


38 


68 




29 


44 


39 


32 


61 


34 


28 


41 


Over 12th grade 


4 


3 


6 


5: 


3 


6 


6 


2 


9 


6 


3 


9 


Age: 


























Under 19 years 


12 


13 


12 


13 


15 


10 


14 


15 


13 


15 


17 


13 


19*21 years 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


24 


23 


23 


22 


24 


24 


23 


22-44 yean 


50 


51 


49 


53 


12 


53 


60 


51 


49 


51 


51 


51 


45 yean and over 


12 


11 


14 


10 


8 


13 


13 


12 


15 


11 


9 


13 


Color: 


























White 


74 


74 


74 


52 


6t 


48 


75 


73 


78 


47 


61 


43 


Negro and other races 


28 


26 


26 


48 


44 


52 


25 


27 


22 


53 


49 


57 


Labor force status: 


























Unemployed (inducing 


80 


81 


77 


80 


82 


77 


82 


86 


76 


80 


84 


76 


family farm workers! 


























Reentrant to labor force 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


6 


Underemployed 


17 


15 


19 


17 


16 


19 


15 


14 


19 


17 


16 


18 


Duration of unemployment: 


























Less than 5 weeks 


35 


41 


25 


32 


38 


24 


31 


35 


24 


31 


36 


24 


6 • 14 weeks 


28 


30 


20 


24 


27 


21 


25 


30 


18 


24 


27 


20 


16-28 weeks 


13 


12 


14 


16 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


15 


27 52 weeks 


15 


10 


23 


16 


12 


21 


11 


9 


1* 


11 


10 


13 


Over 62 weeks 


11 


6 


19 


13 


8 


20 


17 


10 


30 


18 


11 


28 


Gainfully employed 3 


55 


62 


44 


65 


60 


49 


57 


63 


46 


55 


60 


48 


yean or more 


























Heed of family 


67 


65 


46 


56 


58 


55 


58 


67 


44 


64 


67 


50 


3 or more dependents 


25 


31 


17 


23 


26 


19 


29 


38 


17 


24 


28 


19 


Unemployment Insurance 


8 


10 


4 


8 


10 


5 


9 


11 


5 


9 


13 


5 


claimant 


























Public assistance 


8 


6 


12 


16 


10 


21 


3 


6 


10 


14 


10 


18 


recipient 


























Handicapped 


13 


18 


€ 


10 


14 


6 


12 


16 


6 


9 


13 


C 


Eligible for allow* net 


82 


86 


77 


80 


85 


73 


82 


88 


72 


83 


89 


76 



J Countits with no city Of town having 2,600 <x more population wtr* considered rural. 



NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 due to round ng. 
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TABLE B-7. 



Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1969, by State and Other Area 



Stata 


Trainees 

enrolled 


Percent 


Male 


White 


Head 

of 

Family 


Education 


As 


a 


Unemployed 
15 weeks 
and Over 


8 and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


46 and 
over 


U.S. Total 


135,000 


56 


56 


67 


19 


43 


38 


10 


43 


Alabama 


2,700 


49 


48 


68 


14 


48 


36 


10 


49 


Alaska 


600 


60 


42 


46 


27 


48 


34 


5 


33 


Arizona 


1,600 


51 


64 


69 


34 


30 


32 


9 


39 


Arkansas 


900 


60 


76 


63 


24 


51 


35 


18 


46 


California 


13,600 


71 


53 


63 


18 


37 


32 


10 


48 


Colorado 


1.800 


63 


84 


72 


16 


43 


34 


7 


38 


Connecticut 


3,300 


67 


62 


48 


39 


26 


38 


10 


41 


OelawVa 


300 


63 


46 


34 


19 


41 


38 


13 


58 


District of Columbia 


1,000 


42 


7 


72 


14 


48 


31 


9 


44 


Florida 


2,600 


FO 


49 


62 


14 


47 


35 


13 


39 


Georgia 


2,600 


41 


49 


65 


14 


53 


37 


10 


45 


Guam 


100 


16 


3 


0 


0 


90 


99 


0 


4 


Hawaii 


600 


44 


17 


39 


17 


43 


38 


7 


62 


Idaho 


400 


38 


86 


78 


17 


47 


23 


14 


46 


Illinois 


5,600 


38 


60 


50 


11 


62 


43 


11 


60 


Indiana 


3,400 


43 


47 


65 


18 


35 


37 


9 


44 


Iowa 


1,200 


63 


81 


63 


19 


41 


38 


12 


42 


Kansas 


2,200 


48 


65 


74 


14 


48 


30 


14 


44 


Kentucky 


3,300 


61 


64 


64 


15 


47 


60 


5 


62 


Louisiana 


2,200 


74 


35 


61 


23 


42 


43 


$ 


37 


Maine 


1,000 


30 


97 


43 


23 


41 


41 


16 


48 


Maryland 


2,200 


31 


26 


60 


14 


38 


42 


9 


60 


Massachusetts 


4,500 


49 


77 


51 


26 


37 


33 


17 


42 


Michigan 


6,000 


42 


42 


66 


10 


64 


36 


11 


48 


Minnesota 


2,000 


60 


82 


48 


n 


49 


42 


12 


43 


Mississippi 


1,600 


73 


35 


69 


40 


30 


37 


14 


33 


Missouri 


3,000 


68 


61 


63 


22 


39 


32 


13 


41 


Montana 


600 


64 


62 


89 


27 


32 


31 


10 


40 


Nebraska 


1,600 


68 


75 


73 


13 


49 


34 


14 


36 


Nay ad a 


400 


64 


70 


60 


3 


72 


32 


11 


63 


Ntw Hampshire 


700 


57 


99 


39 


16 


66 


41 


11 


29 


New Jarsay 


10,600 


69 


35 


64 


21 


31 


34 


10 


39 


Naw Mexico 


800 


32 


76 


47 


6 


67 


50 


4 


42 


Naw York 


9,600 


68 


43 


62 


14 


30 


54 


7 


42 


North Carolina 


2,000 


61 


40 


61 


19 


65 


39 


13 


29 


North Dakota 


600 


70 


79 


63 


32 


35 


36 


12 


36 


Ohio 


6,600 


61 


63 


37 


12 


45 


61 


5 


40 


Oklahoma 


1.600 


69 


69 


62 


18 


43 


>6 


12 


38 


Oregon 


1,700 


44 


87 


61 


9 


61 


26 


17 


45 


Pennsylvania 


6,000 


62 


63 


60 


11 


60 


37 


11 


48 


Puarto Rko 


2,000 


77 


71 


67 


28 


45 


41 


4 


65 


Rhoda Island 


900 


66 


79 


56 


24 


40 


38 


8 


35 


South Carolina 


1,800 


53 


48 


45 


26 


46 


34 


12 


39 


South Oakota 


400 


40 


85 


63 


16 


65 


41 


13 


45 


Tennattaa 


2,600 


62 


62 


62 


15 


68 


43 


8 


45 


Texet 


7,000 


62 


56 


67 


29 


34 


29 


11 


33 


Utah 


600 


43 


95 


71 


6 


70 


28 


17 


66 


Vermont 


400 


63 


100 


67 


43 


32 


36 


19 


44 


Virginia 


2,600 


49 


66 


55 


23 


52 


42 


10 


41 


Virgin Islands 


100 


34 


6 


32 


26 


56 


46 


3 


81 


Washington 


2,000 


62 


83 


67 


11 


60 


26 


14 


60 


West Virginia 


700 


64 


91 


64 


16 


65 


28 


15 


66 


Wisconsin 


2,600 


69 


69 


49 


17 


40 


37 


10 


47 


Wyoming 


400 


69 


89 


81 


12 


66 


27 


20 


60 



NOTE: Ortall may not add to total due to rounding. 




TABLE B-8. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA On-the-Job Training Projects Cumulative 
Through June 1969 and During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Sex 



Characteristic 


Fisce 


Cumulative 
1 years 1963-69 


Fiscal year 1969 


Fiscal year 1968 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mala 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


382,000 


259,800 


122,200 


85,000 


55,300 


29,700 


101,000 


68,700 


32,300 


Percent 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 


100 


68 


32 


100 


65 


35 


100 


68 


32 


Education: 




















Less than 8th grade 


7 


7 


6 


8 


9 


6 


7 


8 


6 


8th grade 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


9th - 1 1th grade 


32 


31 


36 


35 


35 


36 


34 


33 


36 


12th grade 


46 


46 


45 


43 


41 


45 


44 


44 


45 


Over 1 2th grade „ 


7 


8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


Age: Under 19 years 


13 


14 


11 


11 


12 


to 


12 


13 


'0 


19-21 years 


23 


24 


21 


25 


26 


23 


24 


24 


22 


22-34 years 


41 


42 


37 


41 


41 


39 


40 


41 


38 


3644 years 


13 


11 


18 


13 


12 


17 


13 


12 


17 


45 and over 


10 


9 


13 


10 


9 


12 


11 


10 


12 


Color: 




















White 


69 


73 


60 


PI 


65 


53 


64 


69 


64 


Negro and other races 1 


31 


27 


40 


39 


35 


47 


36 


31 


46 


Labor force status: 




















Unemployed (including 


66 


64 


69 


73 


72 


74 


67 


66 


70 


family farm workers) 




















Reentrant to labor force 


3 


2 


7 


3 


2 


6 


3 


2 


7 


Underemployed 


31 


35 


24 


24 


26 


20 


30 


33 


23 


Duration of unemployment; 




















Less than 5 weeks 


43 


60 


29 


40 


48 


27 


41 


48 


28 


5 - 14 weeks 


23 


25 


19 


24 


26 


20 


23 


25 


19 


15- 26 weeks 


12 


11 


13 


12 


11 


13 


12 


12 


14 


27 -62 weeks 


9 


7 


13 


13 


9 


20 


9 


7 


12 


Over 52 weeks 


14 


8 


26 


11 


6 


20 


15 


8 


26 


Gainfully employed 3 


68 


63 


47 


55 


60 


45 


58 


63 


47 


years or more 




















Head of family 


52 


62 


30 


53 


64 


35 


64 


63 


35 


3 or more dependents 


23 


28 


13 


23 


28 


14 


24 


28 


14 


Unemployment insurance 


6 


7 


3 


5 


0 


3 


6 


7 


4 


claimant 




















Public assistance 


4 


3 


7 


5 


4 


8 


5 


4 


8 


recipient 




















Handicapped 


5 


6 


3 


6 


7 


3 


6 


7 


3 


Eligible for allowance 


19 


21 


17 


19 


21 


15 


24 


25 


23 



1 In thi OJT program through fiscal year 1969, 92 percent of this group war# Negro. 
NOTE: Percent* mey not add to 100 due to rounding. 



o 

ERIC 



66 
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TABLE B-9. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA On-the-Job Train- 
ing Projects During Fiscal Year 1969, by Age 



Characteristic 






Age at enrollment 




Total 


Under 19 


19-21 1 


22-44 


45 and over 


Trainees enrolled 


85,000 


9.350 


21.250 


45,900 


8,500 


Percent 


100 


11 


25 


54 


10 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Sex: 












Male 


65 


70 


68 


64 


58 


Female 


35 


30 


32 


36 


42 


Education: 












Less than 8th grade 


8 


3 


3 


8 


19 


8th grade 


9 


6 


5 


9 


20 


9th - 1 1th grade 


35 


42 


34 


35 


29 


12th grade 


43 


48 


50 


41 


26 


Over 1 2th grade 


8 


2 


8 


6 


6 


Color: 












White 


61 


65 


69 


59 


70 


Negro and other races 


39 


35 


4) 


41 


30 


Labor force status: 












Unemployed (including family 


73 


78 


76 


71 


60 


farm workers) 












Reentrant to labor force 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


Underemployed 


24 


18 


19 


25 


36 


Duration of unemployment: 












Less than 6 weeks 


40 


42 


42 


40 


32 


5 - 14 weeks 


24 


22 


24 


24 


24 


15- ^6 weeks 


12 


8 


12 


12 


K 


27 - 52 weeks 


13 


12 


13 


13 


16 


Over 52 weeks 


11 


15 


9 


11 


15 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


55 


6 


22 


74 


89 


Head of family 


53 


19 


37 


65 


71 


3 or more dependents 


23 


2 


6 


35 


26 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


5 


1 


3 


6 


7 


Public assistance recipient 


5 


4 


4 


7 


5 


Handicapped 


6 


5 


5 


6 


9 


Eligible for allowance 


19 


22 


21 


18 


16 



Percent* may not add to 100 due to rounding. 





NOTE: 



TABLE B*10. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA On the-Job Training 
Projects During Fiscal Year 1969, by State and Other Area 



State 


Trainees 
e nro'led 


Percent 


Mela 


White 


Heed 

of 

family 


Education 


A 


ge 


Unemployed 
1 5 weeks 
arid over 


8 and 
under 


>2 and 
over 


21 end 
under 


45 and 

over 


U.S. Tatar 


85,000 


65 


61 


53 


i 7 


49 


36 


10 


36 


Alabama 


1,000 


70 


62 


59 


*6 


37 


32 


12 


40 


Alaska 


l 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


Arizona 


700 


74 


66 


60 


16 


55 


35 


9 


21 


Arkansas 


1.60C 


54 


79 i 


49 


17 


49 


34 


7 


38 


California 


9,800 


74 


60 


56 


15 


50 


38 


8 


40 


Colorado 


700 


62 


85 


57 


15 


45 


32 


7 


44 


Connecticut 


2.0JQ 


64 


62 


40 


16 


<9 


43 


$ 


35 


Delaware 


500 


SI 


67 


43 


19 


37 


35 


16 


52 


District of Columbia 


800 


79 


42 


SO 


5 


71 


36 


5 


18 


Florida 


1,400 


82 


66 


08 


14 


47 


35 


11 


23 


Georgia 


2,600 


52 


53 


64 


19 


43 


36 


7 


39 


Guam 


l 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


~ 


— 


— 




Hawaii 




-- 


*-» 


— 




~ 


— 


~ 




Idaho 


200 


65 


95 


76 


19 


37 


40 


17 


45 


lllino ‘1 


3,000 


71 


47 


51 


12 


44 


40 


9 


39 


India a 


2,100 


70 


82 


55 


9 


J4 


45 


6 


45 


Iowa 


<00 


87 


C5 


69 


18 


51 


38 


10 


32 


Kansas 


400 


68 


64 


77 


8 


68 


32 


11 


33 


Kentucky 


1,900 


67 


81 


51 


24 


43 


42 


e 


40 


Louisiana 


3,400 


72 


44 


44 


8 


66 


47 


4 


17 


Maine 


700 


86 


97 


62 


16 


58 


36 


12 


20 


Maryland 


900 


68 


44 


42 


26 


38 


44 


8 


40 


Massachusetts 


1,900 


61 


64 


42 


18 


46 


36 


12 


29 


Michigan 


3,000 


64 


48 


64 


16 


46 


36 


9 


38 


Minnesota 


1.7C0 


60 


78 


65 


12 


55 


34 


14 


47 


Mississippi 


1,800 


80 


66 


66 


22 


46 


31 


12 


28 


Missouri 


1.600 


G6 


38 


64 


13 


40 


36 


8 


41 


Montana 


300 


78 


75 


90 


20 


60 


22 


15 


31 


Nebraska 


700 


96 


85 


71 


5 


75 


37 


5 


40 


Nevada 


370 


87 


63 


50 


6 


57 


26 


16 


41 


New Hampshire 


ICO 


94 


100 


57 


14 


68 


35 


12 


41 


New Jersey 


5.103 


47 


48 


45 


20 


46 


32 


15 


34 


New Mexico 


600 


36 


34 


54 


37 


31 


26 


6 


24 


New York 


9,300 


62 


53 


60 


18 


46 


31 


14 


36 


North Carolina 


2,000 


79 


64 


49 


21 


46 


42 


7 


19 


North Dakota 


200 


88 


94 


41 


23 


44 


44 


4 


45 


Ohio 


2,500 


75 


<0 


49 


8 


51 


38 


6 


41 


Oklahoma 


600 


69 


81 


61 


12 


56 


26 


15 


37 


Oregon 


900 


43 


82 


45 


14 


61 


30 


18 


47 


fV vi sylvan la 


6,800 


64 


53 


45 


11 


53 


38 


13 


42 


Puerto Rico 


800 


38 


70 


52 


13 


61 


57 


3 


75 


Rhode Island 


200 


ee 


86 


58 


26 


43 


31 


8 


39 


South Carolina 


1,00 


52 


66 


42 


26 


35 


39 


8 


49 


South OaT.ota 


600 


77 


77 


63 


26 


45 


26 


18 


42 


Tennessee 


3,000 


68 


73 


57 


27 


40 


29 


13 


28 


Texas 


3,300 


82 


76 


61 


18 


53 


36 


8 


20 


Utah 


200 


92 


95 


69 


7 


52 


40 


19 


39 


Vermont 


200 


80 


100 


88 


17 


61 


36 


13 


16 


Virginia 


700 


74 


64 


67 


29 


36 


32 


11 


34 


Virgin Isfaitdi 


too 


27 


24 


31 


64 


8 


29 


4 


74 


Washington 


600 


66 


89 


60 


13 


59 


40 


15 


61 


West Virginia 


600 


50 


97 


64 


17 


56 


34 


9 


53 


V r r*cortsin 


1,200 


63 


87 


36 


9 


66 


40 


12 


32 


Wyoming 


Ay 


- 


— 


— 


~ 


- 


- 




- 



1 Leas t han 50 •nrollew. 



KOTE: Detail may r,o* add to total do* i *ounding. 
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TABLE C*1. Occupational Categories of Training of Persons Enrolling in MDTA Institutional Training During 
Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Sex and Color 



Occupational category 


Fiscal Vejr 1S69 


Fiscal ve 


&. 1968 


Total 


Sex 1 Color 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Male 


Female 


White 


Negro 
and other 
races 


Mtle 


Female 


White 


Negro 
and other 
races 


Total reporting occupation 


100 


55 


45 


59 


41 


100 


55 


45 


58 


42 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Professional, technical, and rr^nagerial 


14 


6 


24 


17 


9 


15 


6 


27 


20 


9 


Clerical and sales 


25 


4 


50 


22 


28 


20 


3 


42 


10 


24 


Service 


J 2 


7 


19 


10 


15 


15 


8 


23 


12 


19 


Farming, fishing, and forestry 


2 


3 


<1) 


2 


1 


1 


2 


(1) 


2 


i 


Processing 


M) 


1 


(1J 


01 


(U 


! 

1 


1 


tu 


<f> 


1 


Machine trades 


23 


40 


1 


24 


22 


22 


39 


2 


23 


21 


Bench work 


5 


5 


4 


4 


6 


5 


6 


6 


4 


6 


Structural work 


17 


31 


1 


19 


16 


18 


32 


2 


19 


18 


Miscellaneous occupations 


2 


4 


(1) 


2 


2 




3 


(O 


2 


2 



l Lesi than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 




TABLE C'2. Occupational Categories of Training of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training During 
Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Ago end Cducationcl Attainmeot 







Age at enrollment 


Yeari of sc 


hool completed 


Occupation*; category 


Total 


Under 

19 


19-21 


22 34 


3544 


45 and 
over 


Under 

8 


8 


9-1 1 


12 


Over 

12 


1969 

Total, occupation reported 


100 


11 


25 


39 


14 


11 


6 


9 


36 


44 


5 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
























Professional, technics, and managerial 


14 


9 


11 


12 


20 


26 


2 


2 


6 


20 


48 


Clerical end sales 


25 


25 


29 


24 


21 


20 


4 


9 


21 


35 


23 


Service 


1? 


12 


11 


12 


14 


18 


17 


17 


16 


9 


5 


Farming, fishing, and foiestry 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


5 


11 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Processing 


|1> 


ID 


m 


<1> 


01 


(1) 


1 


(1) 


1 


(1) 


ID 


Machine trades 


23 


29 


24 


23 


19 


14 


27 


33 


27 


18 


11 


Bench work 


5 


3 


4 


S 


€ 


5 


7 


6 


e 


4 


3 


Structural occupations 


18 


20 


18 


19 


15 


11 


28 


26 


20 


13 


8 


Miscellaneous occupations 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


1968 

Tota 1 , occu>. )tion reported 


100 


1G 


24 


36 


15 


11 


6 


9 


38 


40 


7 


PERCENTOF TOTAL 
























Professional, technical, and managerial 


15 


9 


10 


13 


23 


30 


1 


3 


6 


21 


62 


Clerical and sales 


20 


21 


26 


19 


16 


15 


4 


8 


18 


29 


16 


Service 


15 


15 


15 


14 


16 


17 


21 


20 


18 


12 


4 


Farming, fishing, ard forestry 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Processing 


1 


(1) 


1 


1 


1 


iU 


1 


1 


1 


m 


(D 


Machine tradts 


22 


26 


23 


24 


19 


15 


32 


30 


26 


18 


7 


Bench work 


5 


6 


4 


6 


6 


5 


7 


6 


6 


4 


3 


Structural occupations 


18 


22 


19 


20 


15 


12 


25 


27 


22 


14 


6 


Miice! 1 eneo* :$ occu pat ion t 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 



1 Lets than 0.5 percent. 

NOVE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE D*T Selected Characteristics of Trainees who Dropped Out of MDTA Institutional Training Projects and of 
Those Who Completed Training During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by S^x 









Fiscal yea r 1969 






Fiscal year 1968 






Characteristic 




Dropouts 


Completers 




Dropouts 


Computers 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


100 


60 


40 


100 


51 


49 


100 


66 


34 


100 


51 


49 


percent of total 

Education: 


























Less than 8th grade 


9 


11 


5 


7 


10 


4 


8 


10 


5 


8 


11 


5 


8th grade 


10 


12 


6 


9 


12 


6 


11 


14 


7 


9 


12 


7 


9th ■ 1 1 th grade 


43 


46 


40 


35 


37 


33 


48 


49 


44 


37 


40 


34 


12th grade 


35 


29 


46 


42 


37 


47 


30 


25 


39 


39 


33 


45 


Over 12th grade 


3 


2 


4 


7 


4 


2 


3 


2 


5 


7 


4 


10 


Age: 


























Under 19 years 


16 


17 


16 


14 


14 


13 


19 


20 


18 


13 


14 


12 


19-21 years 


27 


27 


28 


24 


24 


23 


27 


27 


28 


22 


23 


22 


22 - 34 years 


38 


39 


36 


36 


39 


32 


34 


36 


31 


36 


38 


33 


35 ■ 44 years 


12 


11 


13 


15 


14 


17 


12 


11 


13 


16 


15 


18 


45 years and over 


7 


6 


8 


11 


8 


14 


8 


7 


10 


13 


10 


15 


Color: 


























White 


56 


58 


51 


68 


66 


50 


53 


55 


49 


53 


57 


49 


Negro and other races 


44 


42 


49 


42 


34 


60 


47 


45 


51 


47 


43 


51 


Labor force status: 


























Unemployed {including family 


80 


82 


77 


76 


76 


76 


£3 


86 


78 


78 


81 


74 


farm workers) 


























Reentrant to labor force 


2 


1 


3 


5 


3 


6 


2 


1 


4 


4 


1 


7 


Underemployed 


18 


17 


21 


19 


21 


18 


15 


13 


17 


18 


17 


19 


Duration of unemployment: 


























Less then 5 weeks 


35 


40 


27 


34 


42 


25 


33 


38 


24 


31 


37 


25 


6 ■ 14 weeks 


24 


27 


18 


22 


25 


19 


26 


28 


21 


23 


27 


19 


16* 26 weeks 


13 


13 


14 


13 


13 


13 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


15 


27 - 52 weeks 


11 


10 


13 


11 


10 


12 


11 


10 


13 


12 


10 


13 


Over 62 weeks 


17 


10 


28 


21 


11 


32. 


14 


9 


26 


19 


10 


28 


Gainfully employed 3 years 


51 


57 


41 


55 


62 


48 


50 


56 


38 


56 


64 


49 


or more 


























Heed of family 


60 


61 


69 


56 


61 


49 


53 


55 


48 


55 


61 


48 


3 or more dependents 


24 


27 


20 


23 


29 


17 


22 


25 


16 


25 


32 


19 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


6 


8 


3 


e 


11 


4 


9 


11 


4 


10 


14 


5 


Public assistance recipient 


16 


10 


24 


12 


9 


16 


13 


9 


20 


12 


8 


16 


Handicapped 


10 


13 


5 


10 


14 


6 


11 


13 


6 


9 


13 


5 


Eligible for ello*ence 


81 


85 


76 


7$ 


eo 


71 


85 


90 


76 


81 


88 


74 



NOTE: Percents m*y not add to 100 due to rounding. 





TABLE D-2. Selected Characteristic* of Dropout* From MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Years 1969 



and 1968, by Length of Time in Tracing 







Fiscal year 1969 






Fiscal year 1968 








Weeks enrolled 




Weeks enrolled 


Characteristic 


Total 

dropouts 


2 weeks 
or less 


Over 2 to 
12 weeks 


Over 12 
weeks 


Total 

dropouts 


2 weeks 
or less 


Over 2 to 
12 weeks 


Over 1 2 
wseks 


Total 


100 


13 


55 


32 


100 


27 


57 


16 


PcRCENT GF TOTAL 
Education: 


















Lew than 8th grade 


9 


10 


7 


10 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8th grade 


10 


10 


11 


8 


11 


12 


11 


11 


&th ■ 11 th grade 


43 


49 


47 


35 


48 


50 


49 


40 


12th grade 


35 


29 


32 


44 


30 


26 


29 


37 


Over 1 2th grade 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


Age: 


















Under 19 years 


16 


17 


17 


15 


19 


19 


20 


18 


19 * 21 years 


27 


25 


28 


28 


27 


28 


27 


27 


22 * 44 years 


50 


69 


50 


48 


46 


45 


46 


48 


45 years end over 


7 


8 


6 


9 


8 


7 


8 


8 


Color: 


















White 


56 


48 


54 


61 


63 


64 


51 


58 


Negro and other races 


44 


52 


46 


39 


47 


46 


49 


42 


Labor force status: 


















Unemployed (including family 


80 


81 


80 


79 


83 


84 


84 


81 


farm workers) 


















Reentrant to labor force 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Underemployed 


18 


16 


18 


20 


15 


14 


14 


17 


Duration of unemployment: 


















Lea than 6 weeks 


35 


37 


35 


36 


33 


34 


33 


33 


5*14 weeks 


24 


22 


25 


23 


26 


26 


25 


27 


IT - 26 weeks 


13 


12 


14 


13 


15 


15 


16 


15 


27 -52 weeks 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


12 


Over 62 weeks 


17 


18 


16 


18 


14 


14 


14 


13 


Gainfully employed 3 yean 


51 


62 


61 


50 


50 


49 


50 


52 


or more 


















Head of family 


60 


62 


60 


59 


53 


51 


53 


55 


3 or more dependents 


24 


22 


25 


23 


22 


20 


22 


26 


Unemployment insurance clalnnant 


6 


5 


5 


7 


9 


8 


8 


10 


Public assistance recipient 


15 


7 


17 


13 


13 


13 


13 


12 


Handicapped 


10 


9 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


11 


Eligible for allowance 


SI 


78 


80 


86 


85 


82 


86 


88 



NOTE : Percents may not add to 100 dut to rounding. 
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TABLE E-1. Labor Force Status Reported by a Sample of Persons Who Completed Institutional MDTA Train- 
ing During Fiscal Year 1968 and Posttralnlng and Pretraining Straight Time Average Hourly Earn- 
ing of Employed Trainees, by Sex and Color 



Labor force status 


Total trainees 1 




White 




Negro a 


nd otiier races 


and hourly earring. 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mate 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total reporting status 


38,600 


18,000 


20,600 


22,900 


11,400 


11,500 


13,700 


5,700 


8,000 


Percent 


100 


47 


53 


59 


50 


50 


36 


42 


58 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Labor force statu*: 




















Employed 


71 


75 


68 


74 


78 


70 


66 


68 


65 


Unemployed 


21 


20 


21 


17 


17 


18 


26 


26 


26 


Withdrawn from labor force 


9 


6 


11 


9 


5 


12 


8 


6 


9 


Keepir g house 


2 


14) 


4 


3 


14) 


6 


1 


(4) 


2 


fn school 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Illness 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


? 


Other 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


Empfoyed trainees: 

Posttraining hourly earnings : 




















Less than $1.25 


3 


2 


5 


3 


2 


4 


5 


2 


7 


$1.26 • $1 .49 


7 


3 


10 


6 


3 


8 


10 


4 


14 


1.50- 1.74 


21 


14 


28 


18 


12 


25 


25 


16 


32 


1.75- 1.99 


14 


10 


17 


13 


10 


16 


15 


11 


18 


2.00- 2.24 


15 


15 


14 


14 


14 


15 


14 


15 


14 


2.25- 2.49 


10 


12 


8 


10 


12 


8 


9 


13 


7 


2.60- 2.99 


16 


23 


8 


17 


24 


10 


12 


21 


5 


3.00 and over 


16 


22 


11 


20 


24 


15 


10 


19 


3 


Median earning* 


$2.09 


$2.40 


$1.88 


$2.16 


$2.45 


$1.96 


$1.92 


$2.31 


$1.73 


Pretraining hourly earning* 5 : 




















Less than $1.25 


19 


11 


27 


17 


10 


24 


22 


12 


30 


$1.26 • $1.49 


23 


16 


29 


20 


15 


27 


27 


20 


33 


1.50* 1.74 


19 


17 


21 


19 


17 


21 


19 


19 


20 


1.76- 1.99 


10 


11 


8 


10 


10 


9 


10 


12 


8 


2.00* 2.24 


10 


12 


7 


11 


12 


9 


8 


12 


5 


2.25* 2.49 


5 


8 


3 


6 


7 


3 


4 


8 


2 


£W>* 2.99 


8 


13 


3 


10 


14 


4 


6 


12 


2 


3. 00 and over 


7 


12 


2 


9 


15 


4 


4 


7 


1 


Median earnings 


$161 


$168 


$1 .45 


$1.68 


$1.96 


$1.49 


$1.51 


$1.75 


$1.40 



•Number roporting febor force status. Includes 2,000 persons for whom color wet not reported. 
3 Percent distribution besed on 26,700 employed graduates reporting posttraining earnings. 

3 Percent distribution based on 23,600 empfoyed graduates reporting pretraining earnings. 

4 Lets then 0.6 percent. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE E*2. Persons Completing Institutional Training in Fiscal Year 1968 Having Had Some 
Employment Since Training, Percent Still Employed, and Labor Force Status at 
Time of Last Canvass, by State and Other Area 



State 


Graduates 

raportlng 

BtStlll 


Some employment 
since training 


Percent 

stilt 

employed 


Status in week of last contact 


Employed 


Unemployed 


No longer 
In tabor force 


U.S. Total 


38,600 


84% 


85% 


71% 


21% 


9% 


Alabama 


7i50 


75 


83 


62 


33 


5 


Alaska 


120 


90 


73 


66 


25 


9 


Arizona 


270 


82 


7a 


64 


24 


12 


Arkansas 


520 


94 


94 


88 


8 


1 


California 


4, H0 


82 


79 


65 


25 


10 


Colorado 


3CO 


85 


87 


73 


18 


9 


Connecticut 


840 


85 


85 


73 


20 


7 


Odews rt 


150 


89 


79 


71 


15 


14 


District of Columbia 


<11 




— 


_ 


~ 




Florida 


760 


78 


82 


64 


22 


14 


Georgia 


660 


88 


87 


76 


18 


6 


Guam 


<11 












Hawaii 


100 


88 


77 


68 


24 


8 


Idaho 


110 


88 


87 


70 


20 


4 


Illinois 


2,3W 


83 


87 


72 


17 


11 


Indiana 


940 


87 


86 


75 


17 


8 


lows 


430 


87 


86 


76 


19 


8 


Kansas 


470 


83 


78 


65 


27 


8 


Kentucky 


430 


90 


92 


S3 


11 


6 


Louisiana 


950 


71 


77 


53 


34 


11 


Maine 


610 


87 


77 


87 


21 


12 


Maryland 


930 


81 


90 


73 


20 


8 


Massachusetts 


620 


89 


87 


78 


11 


11 


Michigan 


810 


82 


89 


73 


20 


8 


Minnesota 


860 


87 


68 


76 


12 


13 


Mississippi 


690 


75 


88 


64 


34 


2 


Missouri 


1,010 


74 


87 


64 


29 


7 


Montana 


240 


91 


73 


67 


26 


7 


Nebraska 


230 


84 


82 


89 


28 


4 


Nevada 


140 


72 


87 


62 


18 


20 


New Hampshire 


370 


94 


84 


79 


6 


16 


k'nw Jervy 


1,620 


84 


83 


70 


20 


11 


New Mexico 


220 


88 


86 


76 


18 


8 


New York 


1,580 


87 


88 


76 


19 


6 


North Carolina 


790 


84 


81 


68 


25 


7 


North Dakota 


240 


84 


84 


71 


18 


11 


Ohio 


2.760 


85 


85 


72 


21 


7 


Oklahoma 


913 


86 


96 


82 


13 


6 


Oregon 


700 


86 


79 


68 


19 


13 


Pennsylvania 


2,740 


67 


00 


78 


14 


8 


Puerto Rico 


370 


78 


83 


66 


32 


3 


Rhode lata rvC 


200 


90 


93 


84 


10 


7 


South Carolina 


850 


74 


83 


62 


27 


12 


South Dakota 


<11 


" 


— 


~ 






Ttnnaase* 


660 


83 


89 


74 


21 


5 


Tmr 


1,570 


88 


84 


71 


23 


6 


Utah 


220 


74 


83 


62 


23 


16 


Varmont 


110 


81 


83 


67 


16 


17 


Virginia 


690 


87 


80 


77 


16 


7 


Virgin islands 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


V Washington 


910 


79 


78 


62 


26 


13 


WeatVlrtfnle 


330 


78 


93 


73 


26 


2 


Wisconsin 


850 


90 


87 


78 


17 


6 


Wyoming 


<0 


— 


— 


— 


— 





( Utt then 100 tninet reports 
OTf: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 
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TABLE E-3. Comparison of Pretraining and Posttraining Earnings 1 of a Sampla of MOT A i.tstitut tonal Training 
Graduates of Fiscal Year 1968 



Straight time average 
hourly earnings before 
training 2 


Total 


Straight time average hourly earning 


s after training 


Less 

than 

$1.25 


$1.25- 

$1.49 


$1 .50- 
SI .74 


$1.75- 

$1.99 


$2.00- 
, $2.24 


$2.23- 

$2.49 


$2.60- 

$2.99 


$3.00 

and 

over 


Total number 


21.036 


727 


1.361 


4,154 


2.881 


3.098 


2,094 


3,298 


3,423 


Less than $1 .25 


3.981 


447 


642 


1.218 


558 


457 


191 


244 


224 


$1.25 -$1.49 


4,830 


169 


472 


1,478 


903 


718 


388 


418 


284 


1.50- 1.74 


3,964 


55 


134 


831 


705 


765 


'190 


565 


419 


1.7b ■ 1.99 


1,976 


17 


53 


260 


279 


404 


276 


392 


295 


2.00- 2.24 


1,999 


18 


27 


176 


206 


309 


290 


510 


463 


2.25- 2.49 


1,046 


6 


14 


66 


82 


136 


145 


316 


281 


2.50- 2.99 


1,739 


10 


7 


77 


97 


195 


193 


534 


626 


3.00 and over 


1,501 


5 


12 


48 


51 


114 


121 


319 


831 


Percent distribution of earnings after training of persons in each pretraining earnings group: 








Total 


too 


4 


7 


20 


14 


15 


10 


16 


16 


Less than $1.25 


100 


11 


16 


31 


14 


12 


5 


6 


6 


$1.25- $1.49 


100 


4 


10 


31 


19 


15 


8 


9 


6 


1.50- 1.74 


100 


1 


3 


?1 


18 


19 


<2 


14 


11 


1.75- 1.99 


100 


1 


3 


13 


14 


20 


14 


20 


15 


2.00* 2,24 


100 


1 


1 


9 


10 


16 


15 


26 


23 


2.25 • 2.49 


100 


1 


1 


6 


8 


13 


14 


30 


27 


2.50- 2.99 


100 


1 


(3) 


4 


6 


11 


11 


31 


36 


3.00 and over 


100 


(3) 


1 


3 


3 


8 


8 


21 


55 


Percent distribution of pretraining earnings of persons ir each posttraining earnings group: 








Total 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Less than $1,25 


19 


62 


47 


29 


19 


15 


9 


7 


7 


$1.25 -$1.49 


23 


23 


35 


36 


31 


23 


19 


13 


8 


1 .60* 1.74 


19 


8 


10 


20 


25 


25 


23 


17 


12 


1 .75 • 1.99 


9 


2 


4 


6 


10 


13 


13 


12 


9 


2.00 • 2.24 


10 


3 


2 


4 


7 


10 


14 


16 


14 


2.25 • 2.49 


5 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


10 


8 


2.60- 2,99 


8 


1 


1 


2 


3 


6 


9 


16 


IP 


3.00 and over 


7 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


6 


10 


24 



1 Includes only those graduates reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
^Earning* on last regular job. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE; Percents may not add tc 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE E-4. Median Earnings and Percentage Distribution of Posttraining Straight Time Average Hourly Earnings 
of Employed Fiscal Year 1968 Graduates of MDTA Institutional Training Courses by Major Industry 
Group of Employment 





Employed graduates 


Posttraining ear i 


ningj reported (percentage distribution) 


Major industry group 


Number 


Percent 


Median 

earnings 


Total 


Less 

than 

$1.25 


$1.25- 

$1.49 


$1.50- 

$1.74 


$1.75- 

$1.99 


$2.00- 

$2.24 


$2,25- 

$2.49 


$2.50- 

$2.99 


53.00 

and 

over 


Total reporting industry 
and earnings 


24,572 


100 


$2.05 


100 


3 


7 


21 


14 




10 


15 


16 


Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing 


413 


2 


2.63 


100 


10 


14 


48 


11 


9 


2 


3 


4 


Mining 


185 


1 


Over 

3.00 


100 




2 


7 


5 


7 


7 


17 


56 


Construction 


922 


4 


2.74 


100 


O) 


1 


11 


9 


12 


8 


18 


41 


Manufacturing 


7,536 


31 


2.39 


100 


0 ) 


1 


16 


12 


14 


13 


24 


20 


Transportation and 
public utilitiei 


652 


3 


2.33 


100 


1 


2 


14 


13 


18 


8 


17 


28 


WhoTesaTe and retail 
trade 


3,183 


13 


1.73 


100 


7 


11 


33 


15 


13 


7 


8 


5 


Finance, insurance, 
real estate 


631 


3 


1.85 


100 


1 


3 


33 


30 


20 


5 


6 


2 


Services 


8.795 


36 


1.98 


100 


5 


11 


21 


13 


15 


9 


11 


15 


Other 


2,255 


9 


1.96 


100 


4 


11 


18 


20 


18 


9 


12 


8 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE* Detail may not add to 100dn# to rounding. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE E’5. Median Earnings and Percentage Distribution of Posttraining Straight Time Average Hourly Earnings 
of Employed Fiscal Year 1968 Graduates of MDTA Institutional Training Courses by Major Occupa- 
tional Group of Training and Selected Occupations 



Occupational group 
and tele cted 
occupations of training 


Employed graduates 


PosttraTning earnings (percentage distribution) 


Total 


Percent 


Median 
ear ings 


Total 


Less 

than 

$1.26 


$1.25- 

$1.49 


$1.60- 

$1.74 


$1.75- 

$1.99 


$2.00- 

$2.24 


$2,25- 

$2.49 


$2.50- 

$2.99 


$3750 

and 

OV'er 


Total reporting posttraining earn* 


























ings and occupation of training 


23,755 


100 


$2.12 


100 


3 


7 


21 


14 


15 


10 


15 


16 


Professional, technical and managerial 


4,388 


19 


2.54 


100 


1 


2 


7 


9 


15 


14 


21 


31 


Nurse, licensed prac cal 


1.854 


8 


220 


100 




3 


9 


17 


26 


24 


15 


5 


Draftsman 


357 


2 


263 


100 


2 


1 


8 


7 


16 


t4 


38 


15 


Clerical and tales occupations 


4,889 


21 


1.84 


100 


3 


7 


31 


24 


19 


8 


6 


2 


Stenographer 


1,068 


5 


1.83 


100 


3 


8 


31 


26 


18 


8 


5 


2 


Typist 


1.435 


6 


1.91 


100 


2 


6 


26 


26 


24 


9 


6 


2 


Clerk 


878 


4 


1.80 


100 


3 


7 


36 


24 


16 


3 


5 


2 


Service occupations 


3,785 


16 


1.64 


too 


9 


21 


37 


15 


10 


3 


4 


2 


Hospital (nurse aide 


























and ward attendant! 


2,401 


10 


1.61 


100 


9 


24 


39 


16 


8 


2 


2 


(D 


Food preparation and 


























services 


669 


2 


1.64 


100 


11 


21 


33 


12 


11 


4 


5 


4 


Farm, fishery and forestry 


322 


t 


1.69 


100 


4 


7 


60 


12 


12 


7 


3 


6 


Processing occupations 


81 


ID 


218 


100 


6 


7 


14 


11 


16 


11 


25 


10 


Machine trade* occupations 


4,432 


<9 


2.37 


100 


2 


3 


13 


10 


16 


1A 


25 


18 


Production machine 


























operator* 


1,379 


6 


2.47 


100 


(D 


1 


7 


9 


17 


17 


29 


19 


Auto mechanic 


1,220 


6 


2.15 


100 


2 


4 


18 


14 


19 


11 


18 


14 


Bench work occupations 


1,164 


6 


1.80 


100 


4 


5 


37 


19 


11 


7 


10 


7 


Electric eseembTer 


334 


1 


1.72 


100 


2 


3 


62 


22 


8 


8 


3 


2 


Structurel occupations 


4,283 


18 


2.64 


100 


1 


2 


8 


8 


13 


11 


25 


32 


Welder* 


2,378 


10 


2.74 


100 


1 


2 


6 


7 


11 


11 


28 


35 


Auto body repairmen 


482 


2 


2.17 


100 


2 


2 


18 


12 


24 


14 


13 


15 


Mitcellaneou* occupations 


421 


2 


2.79 


100 


1 


1 


12 


10 


10 


8 


16 


43 



1 Lets than 0.6 percent. 

NOTE: Percent* rmy not edd to 100 due to rounding. 



» 
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TABLE F-1. Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled In MOTA Institutional Training 
Projects Conducted In Skills Centers and in Other Than Skills Centers Dur- 
ing Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968 





Skills center* 


Other than skills centers 


Characteristic 


FY-69 


FY-68 


FY-69 


FY-68 


Trainees enrolled 


22,950 


18,200 


112,050 


121 ,800 


Percent of fiscal year enrollment 


17 


13 


83 


87 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Sex: 










Male 


61 


59 


55 


55 


FemaTe 


39 


41 


45 


45 


Education: 










Less than 8th grade 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8th grade 


10 


6 


10 


10 


9th « 1 1th grade 


46 


43 


37 


40 


12th grade 


33 


32 


39 


35 


Over 12th grade 


3 


3 


5 


6 


Age: 










Under 19 yean 


15 


19 


12 


14 


19 ■ 21 yeers 


28 


27 


24 


23 


22 - 44 years 


49 


47 


03 


61 


45 years and over 


8 


8 


11 


11 


Color; 










White 


45 


45 


58 


52 


Negro and other races 


65 


55 


42 


48 


Labor force status: 

Unemployed (including family farm 










workers) 


85 


88 


79 


79 


Reentrant to labor force 


2 


1 


4 


4 


Underemployed 


14 


12 


18 


17 


Duration of unemployment: 










Less than 5 weeks 


31 


30 


33 


31 


6 - 14 weeks 


26 


24 


24 


24 


15-26 weeks 


15 


16 


14 


15 


27 -62 weeks 


19 


13 


15 


11 


Over 52 weeks 


10 


18 


13 


18 


Gainfully employed 3 yean or more: 


48 


49 


56 


55 


Head of family 


52 


50 


67 


55 


3 or more dependents 


20 


23 


24 


25 


Unemployment insurance cleiment 


7 


9 


7 


9 


PiAlk assistance recipient 


15 


13 


13 


13 


Handicapped 


9 


8 


11 


10 


Eligfefe for allowance 


87 


93 


79 


81 



NOTE: Percents may not odd to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE F-2. Occupational Groups of Training in Skills Centers and in Other Than Skills Centers During Fiscal 
Years 1969 and 1968 (percentage distribution) 





Fiscal year 1969 


Fiscal year 1968 


Occupational category 


Skills centers 


Other than 
skills centers 


Skills centers 


Other than 
skills centers 


Total reporting occupation 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Professional, technical and managerial 


5 


15 


7 


Id 


Clerical and sales 


37 


24 


23 


20 


Service 


12 


12 


15 


15 


Farming, fishing, and forestry 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Processing 


1 


<11 


1 


1 


Machine trades 


21 


22 


24 


23 


Bench work 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Structural occupations 


18 


17 


25 


18 


Miscellaneous occupations 


1 


3 


(1) 


2 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE G-1. Selected Characteristics of a Sample of Persons Referred to MDTA Institutional Training on an 
Individual Basis During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Sex and Age 









Fiscal veer 1969 










F 


sc* year 1968 






Character in ,c 




Sen 




Age at i 


inrollffH 


*Tt 






iex 




Age at 


mrcllme 


r>1 




Tot* 


Male 


Female 


Under Id 


TOFT 


22-44 


46 and over 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Under '8 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and over 


Trainees enrolled 


6,930 


7,650 


4.330 


670 


1,680 


3,973 


660 


6,000 


2,600 


3,500 


600 


1,300 


3,200 


900 


Percent 


100 


38 


62 


10 


24 


67 


9 


100 


44 


56 


10 


23 


53 


14 


PERCENT CP TOTAL 
Education: 






























LM than 8th pad* 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


1 


1 


3 


5 


8th grade 


S 


6 


4 


6 


3 


ft 


8 


7 


10 


5 


6 


S 


8 


9 


Pth * Uth pede 


29 


27 


30 


31 


27 


30 


27 


33 


35 


32 


39 


34 


33 


28 


17th pade 


68 


65 


61 


61 


65 


56 


60 


60 


42 


67 


55 


56 


48 


46 


Over 13th pede 


6 


9 


6 


11) 


4 


7 


12 


7 


8 


6 


0 


4 


8 


12 


Color: 






























White 


71 


78 


67 


78 


68 


69 


B1 


74 


81 


6* 


79 


71 


72 


85 


Negro and other race* 


yd 


22 


33 


22 


32 


31 


19 


26 


19 


31 


21 


29 


28 


15 


Labor force itatur 






























Unemployed {including family 


67 


61 


70 


72 


68 


66 


62 


70 


76 


66 


76 


74 


86 


63 


farm workers) 






























Reentrant to IHbor force 


4 


6 


3 


1 


4 


4 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


3 


5 


Underemployed 


30 


34 


78 


26 


29 


30 


36 


27 


23 


30 


20 


23 


28 


33 


OjrFtion of unemployment: 






























Lac than Snreeki 


28 


34 


24 


39 


33 


24 


21 


26 


29 


23 


34 


29 


26 


16 


ft* 14 weak* 


24 


29 


72 


22 


27 


25 


16 


23 


29 


18 


25 


25 


23 


20 4 


1ft* 36 weeks 


16 


16 


16 


11 


17 


16 


17 


19 


20 


18 


16 


20 


18 


22 


27* 62 weak* 


18 


14 


21 


14 


14 


20 


26 


14 


13 


15 


II 


12 


14 


18 


Over 62 weeks 


14 


t 


18 


14 


9 


16 


16 


16 


10 


26 


15 


U 


20 


25 


Gainfully employed 3 v«ei 


65 


67 


48 


7 


18 


73 


91 


66 


67 


52 


6 


17 


77 


94 


or more 






























Head of family 


64 


69 


62 


22 


44 


72 


72 


64 ! 


70 


59 


19 


47 


77 


72 


3 Of more dependents 


2f 


29 


72 


f 


4 


38 


22 


26 


34 


20 


2 


4 


42 


20 


Unemployment Imurance claimant 


6 


9 


4 


t 


2 


8 


8 


II 


18 


8 


1 


8 


12 


18 


Public eeeirtance recipient 


16 


7 


31 


10 


11 


21 


7 


14 


8 


19 


0 


11 


16 


7 


HaryfrceppcO 


13 


22 


7 


ft 


9 


14 


23 


16 


26 


8 


6 


10 


IS 


24 


Eligible for aflomence 


79 


76 


81 


84 


61 


76 


83 


81 


88 


7ft 


82 


84 


79 


80 



1 Lm then O ft percent 

MOTE: 0 * 1*1 may rxrt add to total due to rovncflng. 



\ 
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TABLE G-2. Occupational Categories of Tralnitrg of Persons Referred to Institutional Training on an Individual 
Basis During Fiscal Years 1969 and 1968, by Sex and Color 



Occupational category 


Fiscal year 1969 


Fiscal year 1968 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Male 


Female 


white 


Negro and 
other races 


Male 


Female 


White 


Negro and 
other races 


Total reporting occupation 


100 


38 


62 


72 


23 


100 


42 


58 


76 


24 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Professional, technical and mt.tagerifil 


26 


23 


28 


27 


23 


27 


22 


30 


25 


32 


Clerical end safes 


37 


13 


61 


36 


39 


33 


11 


49 


32 


36 


Service 


17 


12 


20 


15 


20 


18 


15 


19 


18 


16 


Farming, fishing, and forestry 


til 


1 


(1) 


ill 


(1) 


(1) 


1 


(1) 


in 


0 


Processing 


in 


HI 


(1) 


(i) 


- 


(1) 


1 


111 


(1) 


in 


Machine trades 


8 


20 


ID 


8 


5 


9 


22 


in 


11 


6 


Bench work 


3 


7 


1 


3 


4 


3 


6 


i 


3 


3 


Structural occupations 


8 


21 


(il 


8 


3 


8 


19 


i 


9 


6 


Miscellaneous occupations 


2 


4 


(1) 


2 


2 


1 


3 


(i) 


2 


1 



1 Lets then 0.6 percent. 

NOTE: Percents may not *61 to 100 due to rounding. 






TABLE H-1. Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA Health Occupation Training Courses During 
Fiscal Year 1969, by Sex and Age 



Characteristic 




Sex 




Age et enrollment 




Total 


Male 


Femafe 


Under 19 


19-21 


2244 


45 and over 


Trainees enrolled 


15,100 


600 


14,500 


1,200 


2300 


8,000 


3,100 


Percent 


100 


4 


96 


8 


18 


53 


20 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Education: 
















Less than 8th grade 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


8th grade 


4 


4 


4 


6 


3 


4 


6 


9th - 1 1th grade 


24 


26 


24 


26 


21 


27 


20 


12th grade 


55 


57 


55 


65 


69 


54 


43 


Over 12th grade 


15 


10 


15 


1 


6 


14 


29 


Color: 
















White 


68 


57 


68 


73 


60 


62 


87 


Negro and othe/ races 


32 


43 


32 


27 


40 


38 


13 


Labor force status: 
















Unemployed (Including family farm workers! 


64 


60 


64 


75 


71 


61 


58 


Reentrant to labor force 


8 


3 


8 


3 


2 


8 


15 


Underemployed 


29 


37 


28 


22 


28 


31 


27 


Duration of unemployment: 
















Less than 6 weeks 


25 


39 


24 


31 


32 


24 


18 


5 - 14 weeks 


17 


26 


17 


21 


23 


15 


14 


15*26 weeks 


12 


12 


12 


17 


13 


12 


8 


27 - 62 weeks 


23 


15 


23 


12 


20 


25 


25 


Over 62 weeks 


23 


8 


24 


19 


12 


24 


35 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


67 


65 


57 


5 


13 


69 


86 


Head of family 


46 


64 


44 


15 


32 


55 


41 


3 or more dependants 


16 


25 


16 


1 


2 


26 


8 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


3 


7 


3 


1 


2 


4 


4 


Public assistance recipient 


12 


7 


12 


8 


9 


17 


4 


Handicapped 


4 


15 


4 


3 


4 


4 


5 


Eligible for allowance 


65 


87 


64 


69 


80 


64 


53 



NOTH'. Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 




TABLE H-2. Trainees Enrolled in Institutional Health Occupation Training Courses Dur* 
ing Fiscal Year 1969, by Occupational Goal, by Sex and Color 



Occupational goal 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Male 


FemBle 


White 


Negro and 
other races 


Total reports processed 


\ 6,1 00 


600 


14,600 


10,300 


4300 


Percent 


100 


4 


96 


68 


32 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 












Registered nurse, refresher 


15 


1 


16 


23 


(1) 


Medical and dental technologist 


4 


11 


3 


4 


3 


Licensed practical nurse and therapist 


51 


52 


51 


49 


55 


Nurse aide, orderly, hospital attendant 


30 


36 


30 


25 


41 



1 Less than 0.6 percent. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 






o. s. ocrVEftmorr or net - i»?e o 
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